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Dr. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET 


All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 
Gaide to Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, England. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 172 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can read 
and think.” 








CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, England, Author of the 
** Anti-Lancet.” 

It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


@= Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ** DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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IN return for a ten- 
safe ee post, oneof BENNETT'S LADY’S 
GOLD WATC 

and workmanship, with k 
tight, yrs ight, sad: and ust tent. 6s, C 


——# prices. POO. 





und note, free and 


ES, perfect for time, beauty, 
less action. air 
heap- 
chains at manufac- 
ohn Bennett. 
tlemen, in gold, 30 to 40 gs.; 


ronometers for 
— “PT 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engraved gold cases 


[NETT’S MODEL WATCH 
Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance, taste, and’ 


economy, soem Sane to arco en "Gad of — time. 
Guineas orizon Escapement, ineas. 
gtos. Jonette’ ia 4. or 8 holes. 5 to 12. 
5 to 20. jewelled in 10 to 20, 
4 6, 8, or to holes. 
BENN , 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73,77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 














A Descriptive Catalegue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free on application. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER AND RESTORER OF HEALTH, 
BOW EN’S 
ANTISEPTIC TONIC-SALINE 


imparts to the system nature’s great purifier—Ozone, thereby cleansing the blood from all ¢ffe¢e or 
poisonous matter, preventing fermentation in the stomach pe Pace perfect digestion. 

BOWEN’S Tonic-Sauine is the most efficacious rem« “dy ever discovered for the cure of Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Nervousness, Depression of Spirits, Nervous and Bilious Head-ache, 
Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, and Wasting Diseases. 

BOWEN’S Tonic-Sa.ine makes a pleasant and refreshing drink which may be taken habitually 
with meals with the greatest advantage. 

It should be observed that the Tonic-SA.ine does not lower the system like some Natural Mineral 
Waters, Aérated Waters, Citrate of Magnesia and Seidlitz Powders ; but on the contrary, BowEn’s 
Tonic-SALtneE invigorates the Nerves and Muscular System, Purifies and enriches the Blood, Animates 
the Spirits and Mental Faculties, and ensures Good Health. 

Emigrants and travellers abroad should always keep a supply as it is the only true preventive of, 
and cure for Fevers, Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Sea Sickness. 

Sold at 2s. per bottle by all Chemists and Medicine Dealers, or sent to any address for 24 Stamps by 


the Sole Preprietor— 
J. H. BOWEN, 
91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square- London, W. 


CARSONS’ PAINT 


Patronised by the QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used tor 


ALL KINDS OF OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND COMPO. 


2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post-free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
And 21, BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 
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soHN HEATH, 


| 
| 


WILL SUIT EVERY HAND 


in 62% 1/*BOXES AT ALL STATIONERS. 
BY POST FOR 70R13 STAMPS 


BIRMINGHAM 


SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 

| een ag Price List free. Conserva- 
tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, or designs 

prepared and estimates given to rough sketches 

with sizes required. eating apparatus fixed 

complete.—HE&REMAN & Morton, 14, Tichborne 

Street, Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A 

Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free 3d 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 
You cannot do better than read carefully, 
seriously, and attentively, 


THE MAGIC MIRROR THE 


MARVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IMMEDIATELY. IT CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 
Sent free to any address for 6 stamps. 
‘MAGIC MIRROR” Offices, Sheffield. 

24,000 sold in Seven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


DR. NICHOLS’ FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestion. 
A perfect diet for children. 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 

Eightpence per pound. Sold by Grocers and 
-hemists everywhere. 

Wholesale Agents, FRANKS & Oo., 
14, Little Tower Street, London. 


DAVENPORT’S PATENT FASTENING 
FOR DOORS AND GATES. 


_ “An advantage 
in many ways.’’— 
Engineer. 

“ Ought to come 
speedily into general 
use.” —Burlder. 

No springs; self- 
closing; fitted by 
anyone. 

In best malleable iron, for field gates, 48s. per 
doz.; yard, garden doors, 26s.; cupboards, case- 
meots, from &s.; brass, 18s. One or more may 
be had at same prices. Price list post free. 




















M. DAVENPORT, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
4, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





THE 


UNMISTAKABLE TRUE 
NORTH COMPASS 


Is now ready for sale. Full 
description, with engravings, 
gratis and post free. 


Prices from 4s. 6d. to 33s 


L. CASELLA, 
147, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 


ADES; or, The State and Abode 
of the Dead. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D., Principal of Freshfield College, 
Liverpool. Fifth Edition, 5s. 
** A book of profound and thrilling interest.” — 
Christian Age. 
London: Longmans & Co., Paternoster Row. 


DRY CLOSETS, 
For Earth, Ashes, or Charcoal. 
PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER 

JOHN PARKER, Builder, Woodstock, Oxford. 
At the London International Exhibition, 1874, 
the Royal Albert Medal was awarded for these 
Closets, and the Social Science Association gave 
a Certificate of Merit. Write for prospectus—they 
are the cheapest and the best Dry Closets made. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS! 


Our Chimney Tops never fail to cure the most 
jnveterate chimneys. We fix them anywhere, 
(* No cure no Pay”), or send them to all parts on 
trial or approval. 


EATON & CO., 


126, Steel House Lane, Birmingham. 


PERFECTION OF DENTISTRY. 
SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON. 


BUCK & SON’S 


Painless, pleasant, and simplified method of 
adapting Artificial Teeth, combining all recent 

















N 


inventions and improvements at half the usual 
fees. 

Pamphlets, with testimonials and ail informa- 
tion, post free to any address. 

Note address— 


HANOVER PLACE, UPPER BAKER ST., N.W., 


Twelve Doors from Clarence Gate. 


(>. GOLD JEWELLERY 
is the only perfect substitute for 18-carat 
gold. The Figaro says it is ‘“‘ One of the most 
unique discoveries of the age, and so closely 
resembles the finest 18-carat gold as to practi- 
cally defy distinction.”” The Court Fournal says 
“ Chains, bracelets, and lockets of the material 
are in appearance equal to gold, and wear as 
well.” The Feweller says “The beauty of an 
article of jewellery is almost the best proof that 
it has been manufactured by C, C. Rowe, and is 
what is called ‘ Oroide Gold,’ an imitation which, 
with but few exceptions, excels its prototype, and 
at a twentieth of the cost.” 
Opinions of the press and price lists are sent 
st free to any address, on application to 
. C. ROWE, at the sole depot, 88, Brompton 
Road, South Kensington, London. 
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SWANBILL CORSETS. 


(REGISTERED.) 
SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 14 bis, | SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 20 bis, 





B.—A full deep Corset, especially for ladies B.—A shorter Corset than the former, with busk 
inclined to emto zpornt. The Swanbill is most of similar shape, but intended for ladies who do 
effective in reducing the figure and keeping the not require so —— a Corset; busk 11 inches 
form flat, so as to enable ladies to wear the long. Price 14s. 6¢ 

fashionable véfements of the day; busk r3}in. | Send size of waist with P. O. Order to prevent 
long. Price 14s. 6d.; Finest Quality, 21s. delay and inconventence. 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, “Ladies es’ Outfitter, &c., 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James's Church, 
And 76, Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


YOU should suffer so acutely 
from any — ‘ aused by impure blood 
when the VERSA L MAGIC 
PURIF YING. DROP S are so justly 
ackne ~ 4 red by all ranks society to 


stand unrivalled for effectu all y purifying 
————— the stream of life from all l t disease 
however stagnant, torpid, or impure it may be. lhey give brilliancy to the eye, a y, healthy 
hue to the face, a pearly whiteness to the teeth, a de lig chtful fragrance to the breath, elasticity to 
the step, a buoyancy to the spirits, an edge to the appetite, a clear conception, pure blood, 
refreshing and exhilarating sleep to the debilitated system, in fact they change the most sh uttered 
frame into health, strength, and vigour, whilst the mental and physical powers unde r their 
influence are so strengthen ed and fortified that all difficulties and obstacles are tri iumphantly met 
and conquered. Prices, 4s. 6d., r1s., and 33 red only by Messrs. WILKINSON 
and Co., Medical Hall, 4, Baker's. Hill, She fi id by Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors throughout the World; or should the least « ulty occur, they will be f 




































oad return On receipt of the amount in stamps or post rder by the Pp oprietors. I 
Notice.—All Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers can order throug uur Wholesal 
BURGOYNE, BU dag a & CO., Wholesale and Export Drugygi ts, &c 
Street, Londo ATHER'’'S, Farringdon Ro ud, London, and 84, ¢ orporation Street, Man- 
hester ; Beam, ¥. ~ & Evans, 60, Bartholomew Close ion poms Lone 4 1, J 
gate Street, London; Samuc . — ale, ¢ - mist and Drugyist, 3, Berm nds y New Road, La S.E.; Evu:s Sons, & 
Co., 56, Hanover Street, Li ol ; 1d Goodall, Backhouse, & Co. Lee is. Striking ‘he »w Cards, Counter Bills, 





and Posters supplied. Estal bblishes 1 12 ee 
THE GREATEST WONDER 


HOLLOWAYS iT 7 seamen even: 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a | Family Medicine, they should be in a every household. 


LIFTON-DOWN HOTEL, 


CLIFTON. 


FACING THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


The popularity of this Hotel has compelled the Proprietors to extend the accommodation by ths 
addition of several Bedrooms, Ladies’ Drawing Roems, a Suite of Apartments for Wedding Break- 
fasts, Ball Suppers, &c., &c. Visitors will find all the comforts of home, with fixed and moderate 
charges. The situation of the Hotel is unrivalled, being on the Downs, and within ten minutes’ walk 
of the new Clifton-Down Railway Station. 

N.B.—From this Hotel the following Trips are easy, returning to the Hotel the same day:—Chep 
stow Castle, the Wynd Cliff, Tintern Abbey, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Tor, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Clevedon, Portishead, Cardiff, Newport, and Channel Docks. D. GITTINS, Manager. 

Clifton Hotel Company (Limited). 
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BELGRAVIA, |°* 


CHARLES READE’S GOOD ee? OF | THE LUNAR HOAX. By Ricwarp A- 
MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. III.— Proctor. 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, 


No. 118 for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 





Suspended Animation. Illustrated by Percy | THE SIGNAL. By Gvy Rostyn. Illustrated 


Macevorp. 


by R. P. Lerrcu. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E. 








and MS = y in an English Country House. Lynn Linton. Chaps. IV. and V. CA) 

Book Il. Chage. Il. and MRS. GODOLPHIN. By James Hutton. Bre 
ALL IN ALL. By G, L. Raymonp. JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. B 

JULIET. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. M. E. BRADDON. Chaps. XXIL.—XXVII. chi, 

Chaps. X.—XII. Illustrated by VALENTINE I lustrated by H. Frencu. Li 

Bromtey. AN INVOCATION. By Dr. Cuarvtes Mackay as 

1 

Price One Shilling, with numerous IIlustrations, of C 


THE 


EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA. ‘ 


CONTENTS. 

BRIGHTON OUT OF THE SEASON. By | BY A LEAP. By Mary Ceci Hay. 
Georce Avoustus Sata. THE LIFE BRIGADE. By Minnie Mackay. Z 
THE SEVERED HAND. By Frepericx Illustrated by J. W. MacIntyre. exce 
Tarnor. Illustrated by J. MAnonsy. ST. PETER’S DAY AT BELLUNO. ByT.A orga 
THE BLUE FEATHER. Illustrated by E. R. TROLLOPE. os 
Buckman. THE RECTOR’S SECOND DAUGHTER. — 


SEBASTIAN. 


By M. E. Brapvon. Illustrated by M. Fitzceracp. 


A SUMMER SKETCH. By J. Asuny-Srerry. LITTLE MISS BROWN. Illustrated by J. 











“anes by F. S. WALKER. Manoney. 
KNOWN AT LAST. By Pur B. Marston. Be 
MARK TWAIN’S NEW WORK. Small 8vo, — extra, 7s. 6d. — 
THE ADVENTURES ay TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twaiy. Th 
FROM PALL MALL TO THE PUNJAUB; or, With the Prince in India. By ( 
J. Drew Gay. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with fine full- -page Illustrations, price 18s. 
NEW NOVELS. 
THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia 
2 Don! ~ Ge. vols., crown 8vo. 
DORILLIO iow : A Novel. By Jean Mippiemass. 3 vols., crown 8vo. D 
MINSTERBOROUG A Tale of English Life. By Humpurey Sanpwitn, C.B., 
vols., crown _- Subt! 
THE DE OCRACY: A Novel. By Wuvre Txorns. 3 vols., crown 8vo. sine | 
Crown 8vo, carefully printed = creamy paper, and ‘eed bound in cloth for the germ 
Library, price 6s. each , of m: 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular Stories by th the best Authors. Mostly illus- stren 
trated by Sir John Gilbert, George du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry insur 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and am it i imy 
Wilkie Collins. Ex: 
THE on ‘OMAN IN WHITE. THE MOONSTONE. THE NEW MAGDALEN. Dr. E 
ANT INA HIDE AND SEEK. THE FROZEN DEEP. 
BASIL. MAN AND WIFE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
THE DEAD SECRET. POOR MISS FINCH. THE LAW AND THE SOLI 
QU a OF aon MISS OR MRS? LADY. 
gem Ee Mrs, Oliphant, John Saunders. ~~ 
PAT RICIA KEMBALL. WHITELADIES. GUY WATERMAN. 
Katharine 8. Macq J Pp BOUND TO THE WHEEL. 
THE EVIL — ply to. ol ONE AGAINST THE 
Henry THE BEST OF Ht SBANDS. — 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. | WALTER'S WORD. ony Tro 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. | Authors of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ | THE Ww vay WE Lit E NOW. 
Florence Marryat. | THE LION IN THE PATH: Trollope. 
OPEN! SESAME! | An Historical Romance. DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each, 
FOLLE-FARINE. CECIL CASTLEMAINE’SGAGE| A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
IDALIA: a Romance. HELD IN BONDAGE. STRATHMORE, 
CHANDOS: a Novel. PASCAREL: Only a Story. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adven-| SHOES: a Sketch. 
TRICOTRIN. tures, &c. SIGNA. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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COUGHS,COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHEA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 





CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “Dr. J. CoLtis 
Brownz’s CHLOROpYNE”’ on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 
of Chlorodyne. 


From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bouttow & Co., Horncastle. 

“* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whateve: cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 











The MECHANICAL operation of Scaling Teeth Superseded. 


COPP, SON, & CO.’S 
PEERLESS VEGETABLE ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL SCALING POWDER, 


Subtle and powerful, luxurious and aromatic, has established itself with unexampled rapidity a 
sine gua non of the toilet table. Going direct to the root of the disease, and eradicating the very 
germ of decay, it obviates, and has entirely superseded the impairing and troublesome process 
ef mechanical scaling. It acts beneficially on the enamel, irresistibly removes tartar, preserves, 
strengthens, and gives to teeth a dazzling pearly whiteness. Continued application absolutely 
insures to them a lasting, healthful, and health-giving vigour. Although not artificially scented. 
it imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

Examined = recommended by Dr. Eason WILKINSON, 96, Mosley Street, Manchester; and 
Dr. Henry RamMsBotHam, 16, Park Place, Leeds. 


Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, or sent, post free, by the Inventor and Proprietor, 
EDMUND COPP, Dentist, 6, Waterloo Road, Manchester. 





THEWINDOWBLIND(}F THEPERIOD 


IS THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 
[Licht Fixes inHaue THe UsuatSpace.Evecant 


IN APPEARANCE. & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION.ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
CANADA WORKS. BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SquaRE LONDON 

THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 











| 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE §& ORMOLU, 
Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

















Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


VERY LADY should ask for Binns’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 
to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire 
who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, AND PERSIAN 
CARPETS, 


Manufactured for and Imported by 


WATSON, BONTOR, & CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, in patterns of their own exclusive designs, and 
suitable for every style of decoration. 


Nos. 35 and 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 























MUTTON VEAL & CHICKEN, | 
SEA STURTLE Sour & Jeux, 
oMEAT LOZENCES Be: 
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IN PASTURES GREEN. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN GRAY,” “IN HONOUR 
BOUND,” “ WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY ?” &c. 


I. 


HE thick hedge which enclosed the quaint old parsonage 
in a square was brilliant with red berries. The hedge 
had been cunningly trained to form with honeysuckle 
an arch over the wicker-work gate which stood oppo- 

site the church. Milly Arnold was standing under the arch in a 
frame of red berries, and a very pretty picture she made: fair hair, 
blue eyes, soft rosy cheeks, and lips trembling with smiles of perfect 
happiness in mere life and the sunshine around her. She was 
waiting for the troop of young sisters and brothers who were to 
march under her control into the Vicar’s pew. 

As the people passed into the church they saluted Milly with 
kindly looks, and she answered with smiles and bows. The bell 
was ringing all the time, and its loud tongue seemed to render the 
surrounding quietude of the day all the more impressive. It was a 
day of sunshine, and the green meadows and the streams glistened 
with joy. 

The children—eight of them—came out, and were more disposed 
to shout for sheer delight in their escape from the nurse who had 
been “tidying” them, than to behave with the decorum expected 
from the Vicar’s family. At sight of Milly the five girls became 
demure and the three boys made faces at each other, which they 
fancied was so cleverly done that nobody saw them. They were 
not at all afraid of their eldest sister, who had for seven years filled 
the place of their lost mother ; but they knew how much it pained 
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her when they behaved badly, and whilst their young robust spirits 
craved for active expression in shouting, racing, and games of any 
sort, they made an effort to control their humours in her presence. 

“Now, do try to walk quietly, and like ladies and gentlemen. 
Remember all the other children expect you to show them an 
example,” said Milly, with a pretended assumption of the authority 
of a schoolmistress. 

But she was smiling herself; the boys grinned ; the girls looked 
serious, as if they really intended to behave like grown up ladies. 
The youngest lady, Miss Totty, aged four, marched up to Milly and 
said— 

“‘ Where’s Misser Tyler ?—he makes us quiet with sugarsticks.” 

“Oh, naughty Totty! I thought you behaved well because you 
liked Mr. Tyler, and now I find it is because he gives you sweets.” 

“ Me like Tyler, and me like sugarsticks—don’t you ?” 

The question might have been an awkward one to answer, but 
Totty did not wait: she caught sight of a tall handsome young 
fellow coming down the road, and she ran to meet him. She sprang 
into his arms without paying the slightest attention to his mother 
and father who accompanied him. 

Eben Tyler had nothing awkward about him: his movements 
were prompt, resolute, and manly ; his voice was clear and decisive ; 
his step was firm, as with the sense of independence which charac- 
terised the man. But his black frock-coat, chiefly worn on Sundays, 
fitted him badly; his hands were large and sunbrowned ; and his 
handsome honest face had not a shade of that sickly town-pallor 
which country ladies are too apt to regard as an element of interest. 

Eben the elder and Dame Tyler passed into the church. 

Eben the younger lifted Totty in his strong arms, heaved her up 
in the sunshine, caught her again with a pleasant laugh, and kissed 
her. But his eyes glanced towards the wicker-gate, and a shadow 
(perhaps of the tree overhead) fell on his face. 

Only it happened that when the shadow fell Milly was crossing 
the road to the church with a young man who was made up as well 
as Poole could make upa smart figure. The children followed 
Milly in a straggling line ; but when Eben came up to them they 
clustered round him and had a chorus of questions to ask, which 
he silenced with pleasant promises of a day’s coursing for the boys 
and a pic-nic in Dunthorpe Woods for the girls. 

The bell stopped ; the rustle of skirts and the preliminary coughs 
had ceased ; the congregation had settled down to worship, and the 
service proceeded. Rays of sunlight streamed in through the dingy 
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windows of the old church, and one mote beam broke on Eben’s 
face, showing that the shadow was still there, subdued by a tinge of 
melancholy. 

His mother, a woman of fifty, but fresh and handsome still and 
full of the energetic spirit of youth, glanced uneasily at her son and 
then at the Vicar’s pew, where Milly sat at the head of the children. 
Eben’s father—a ruddy-faced, white-haired, fat man of sixty odd— 
settled himself comfortably in the corner to indulge in his usual 
attentive snooze as soon as-the sermon began. 

Eben himself sat with eyes fixed steadily upon the altar, never 
glancing to right or to left, and never moving except when the 
service rendered movement necessary. 

But behind Milly sat the young gentleman who had escorted her 
across the road, and he, very quietly and decorously, passed his 
Prayer-book or Bible to her, which she accepted in silence. Beside 
him sat his father, a tall, grave-looking gentleman, who was much 
gazed at by the congregation, for he was Sir Henry Lewis, the 
eminent barrister and Q.C., who had distinguished himself in many 
popular trials. He had recently taken Elizabeth House, which 
stood on the outskirts of the village and had been originally the 
residence of the Lords of the Manor for generations. He was 
a handsome, intellectual-looking man, and the son—in spite of Poole 
—looked insignificant beside him. 

The son, Montague Lewis (the Christian name had been chosen 
by his mother, as it belonged to her family), was also at the bar; 
but he had never practised, and gave no indication of a desire to 
practise. Sir Henry had given him one case to conduct, but he 
never gave him a second ; he was too careful of his own reputation 
to endanger it by any misuse of patronage. 

Montague was indifferent ; he did not want to work so long as he 
had enough money to enjoy himself, and his mother took care that 
he should not want. He was idle and good-natured ; he was extra- 
vagant, but he always kept within certain bounds ; he lived in his 
Temple chambers, and had a vague idea that some day he would 
take to work in earnest—not in the plodding way of his father, but 
in a grand way. He would go into Parliament, and obtain some 
appointment which would develop his genius and conduct him 
straight to the Woolsack. 

Meanwhile he was at Elizabeth House rusticating, as he said, 
after the weariness of town life, and he had become a great friend 
of the Vicar, whereby he also became a friend of the Vicar’s 
daughter. les 
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Service over, Milly, after shaking hands with the Tylers and 
hoping they were well, passed on to the house, accompanied by 
Montague Lewis. 

Eben the younger had pressed her soft hand, looked into her 
clear eyes earnestly, and had seen there nothing but frankness, 
truth, and good-nature. But his head was bowed a little as he 
walked along towards the inn where they had left the waggonette. 

A kindly voice whispered in his ear— 

“Do not you be downcast, lad; she is comely, but she is not for 
you. She was born for a town life and fine folk and fine fare. I 
have seen her like when I was in service in London. Though she 
did take you she’d be sick herself and make you sick too before a 
year was gone. You do not want to make her unhappy, now, do 
you ?” 

“No, mother; but she is a good girl.” 

** Who said she was anything else ?” 

“No one; and being what she is, if” —— 

“ Nay, Eben—nay, no ifs, or you will ruin yourself. The young 
gentleman, Lewis, is her mate, and he means to have her.” 

* How do you know that ?” 

There was something quick and bitter in the tone which betrayed 
him in spite of himself; it was an unusual exhibition on his part, 
and the soft handsome face of the mother looked up to him sadly. 

“Tt is worse with you than I thought, Eben, or you would have 
had eyes and seen—you would have had sense and known that 
Milly Arnold would be happier at the head of a big house like the 
Elizabeth than as the hard-working wife of a farmer. She is a good 
lass, and maybe will not count these things now ; but she would be 
sorry after, and make you sorry too.” 

Eben walked on, saying nothing till they reached the inn. Then— 

* You'll drive, dad; I want to see somebody before I go home, 
so I'll walk.” 

Eben the elder nodded and grinned, winking with both eyes. 

“ All right, lad, I know; and if it was not Sunday Id sing ye the 
old song, ‘ Fair the Maid and sad my Heart’ ” (he half chanted the 
words, as if the impulse to sing were too much for him; indeed, 
on market days he was the musical wonder of the hours after dinner 
at the inn) ; “ but keep a stout heart: there are more lasses want 
you than you can do with.” 

He was a jovial old fellow, and proud in the remembrance of his 
successes in the bright days of wooing, as he had reason to be, for the 
many admirable qualities of his wife were so many proofs of his 
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wisdom and triumph. She had been the ballast which had carried 
him safely through many storms in life, and the old man was proud 
of her—proud also of himself in having won her. He thought if 
‘Eben had only the pluck of his dad he might win any lady in the 
dand. 

Eben saw the waggonette drive off, and then slowly walked out of 
the stable-yard and turned towards the vicarage. 

He intended to see Milly, and yet he hesitated. That was 
unusual with him, for he was prompt of decision, and once decided 
he walked straight on to the end. But his mother’s words made 
him pause, on Milly’s account: if she would be happier at the big 
house than with him, why should he disturb her by seeking an 
explanation which must be painful to both, and useless ? 


Il. 


Milly was a girl of a very practical turn of mind, and the tum 
was due partly to nature and partly to the conditions under which 
she had lived since the death of her mother. Whilst she was still a 
child she had been obliged to calculate how far she could make 
three shillings do the work of five. She was in no respect mer- 
cenary : never a selfish thought entered into her calculations. But 
her father’s income was small, and his family large ; Milly had mueh 
to do and little to do it with; and so having a practical nature she 
had the habit of speculating upon the consequences of first steps. 
For instance, Totty required a new frock ; but that would involve a 
new hat, cape, and stockings; therefore the question became, in 
her mind, Could not the frock be turned, the hat renovated and 
trimmed with a bit of new ribbon? So with Tommy’s knicker- 
bockers, and so with her own apparel, although—perhaps owing to 
her beauty—she always appeared to be the best dressed girl in the 
church. But she was plain and direct in her thoughts ; sentiment 
never blinded her as to what was best to be done for those 
around her. 

She was on her way this Sunday afternoon to visit an invalid, 
Widow Hurst, who required nourishment and kindly gossip to keep 
heralive. Milly had to cross the stile a little way below the church. 

Eben Tyler was sitting on the stile swinging his legs, and his 
head was so doubled upon his chest that he did not observe her 
approach, and she could not recognise him until she was quite near. 
Then she exclaimed— 

“Why, Mr. Tyler, not gone home? And you did not come to 
dine with us !” 
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He sprang up as if a cannon had exploded under him, and for a 
moment stood with the decidedly sheepish expression of a school- 
boy caught playing truant. But he shook off his awkwardness, and 
with a hearty laugh at himself answered— 

“TI beg your pardon ; I did not see you, although I was thinking 
about you. I wanted to see you, but I was too late for dinner, and 
have been waiting here till I could call without bothering you.” 

“What a pity you did not come at once. You know how pleased 
papa is to see you, and how glad the children are when you come. 
There now, and you have had no dinner? How vexed you have 
made me !” 

He became rather confused at this. 

“T am very sorry—but it does not matter—I could not have 
eaten dinner just now. Are you going far?” 

“Only down to the cottages. I hope you are quite well ?” 

The question had been suggested by his manner, for without 
suspecting herself to be the cause, she saw that Eben was not 
speaking or acting like himself. 

“Let me help you” was his evasive reply. 

He assisted her over the stile, and released her hand the moment 
she descended on the other side. 

They walked down through the meadows side by side, near, and 
yet so far apart. They exchanged awkward commonplaces about 
the weather, the hedges, the cattle gazing stolidly at them; the 
sermon, the people in church—but he flew off from that subject— 
their eyes met, and she saw that he was disturbed, and he saw that 
she was calm, only wondering at his excitement. 

They reached the little foot-bridge, with its single hand-rail, which 
crossed the shallow stream, or river as it was called locally. In wet 
seasons it gathered into a sufficiently powerful current to justify the 
name, and transformed the neighbouring meadows into broad lakes. 

He halted before she had steyyped upon the narrow bridge. 

“Shall we cross abreast ?” he asked. 

“‘Tmpossible !—one of us would tumble into the water; and 
although it is not deep, the wetting would be uncomfortable. We 
must go in single file,” she answered, laughing at his odd question, 
and yet a little puzzled by his way of putting it. 

She was about to pass on, but he stretched his arm before her, 
‘looking earnestly into her face at the same time. 

“T have a fancy. Suppose this were the bridge of life, narrow 
like this, and with maybe more danger of getting a ducking ; 
and suppose I said ‘ Milly, you have known me many years, will 
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you try the bridge abreast with me, will you trust me to keep you 
up, however narrow the way?” What would you say ?” 

She understood. She had often thought of somebody asking her 
to be his wife: she had thought of Eben doing it ; but this came in 
such an unexpected way that she blushed and trembled. In all her 
dreams of a proposal she had never speculated upon what her 
answer was to be; and now she was put to it, so many con- 
siderations for others presented themselves—so many doubts, hopes, 
and fears contended with each other in her mind—that she was not 
quite sure whether she wished to say yes or no. 

He waited patiently, resting his arm on the hand-rail of the bridge 
and watching her downcast face. He was thinking of Montague 
Lewis ; she was thinking of her father, of the crowd of children at 
home, and of her brother at Cambridge. At length, looking him 
straight in the face, with an honest and resolute expression, under 
which lay much tenderness, she said frankly— 

“I know what you mean, Eben, and I thank you. If there were 
only myself to be considered in this matter my answer would be an 
easy one; but I cannot say yes or no until I can realise how my 
father and the children may be affected by my absence. I like you, 
Eben, more than anybody I know, outside our own house, and I 
believe my liking is strong enough to make me an honest wife to 
you if it might be; but it is not strong enough to make me forget 
my father and his children. I want to tell you what I feel—don’t, 
please—don’t think me unkiad.” 

It was a pathetic appeal, for whilst she had been speaking there 
had been preserted to her mind such a pretty picture of the wedding 
in the old church—of the bridesmaids in favours gay, of the group 
of eager well-wishers, of her father repeating the solemn service in 
tones of emotion that were made up of joy and regret ; and she saw 
this brawny, handsome fellow, standing by her side, devotion in his 
eyes and sincerity in his earnest resporses,—that she felt it very hard 
to say no. She was not sure that she loved him with all the strength 
of her nature, indeed she had a faint suspicion that if she had done 
so she never could have said no; but she felt that he was a brave, 
honest man, who would have made her life happy, and she liked 
him, and wished that she might have said yes. 

He looked at her with a strange expression for a minute, and 
then wistfully— 

“You are very kind, Milly; you are thinking of others; place 
me amongst them, and remember, it is the fate of your life and of 
mine that you are deciding, and then say yes or no.” 
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It was difficult, and he was unintentionally cruel; but his whole 
life seemed to depend upon her answer ; he was full of passionate 
love, and could not understand why anything should keep them 
apart. He was not poor; he was offering her comforts equal to 
any she possessed at present, and he was ready to do anything that 
might please her. He would not separate her from her family, or 
from the pensioners who looked to her—a great deal too much—for 
support. He was proposing to give her increased power and means 
of satisfying “‘ the others” of whom she was thinking. 

She understood all that, for she had a keen perception of the 
practical advantages of this arrangement or that. But she had a 
sense of justice, too, and she could not reconcile the duties of a 
wife with those which she owed to her family. But it was a hard 
struggle for the girl. 

“T am sorry, Eben; but I must say no.” 

He dropped her hand. 

“We are to cross the bridge in single file,” he said; and there 
was a bitterness in his tone which he could not hide. 

He was still thinking of young Lewis; her heart was aching, for 
she knew that he was pained, and she would have been glad to 
spare him. 

She crossed the bridge, and he followed ; at the other side he 
held out his hand, saying “ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye !” 

And she walked on, and he stood still watching her as she passed 
on through the green meadows, the clear glistening water of the 
river dancing merrily along and seeming to mock his despair. 

She would have liked to look back, but pride and sorrow pre- 
vented her. The parting had been so very unsatisfactory on both 
sides, yet she had tried to explain, and he knew all the conditions 
of her position. He would come again on market day, and then 
she would have a long talk with him, and compel him to under- 
stand that she would have gladly said yes, although circumstances 
had forced her to say no. He would wait alittle, and they would be 
very happy by-and-by. What a sad compound is that “ By- 
and-by.” 

He stood by the river in the midst of green meadows, the hedge- 
rows stretching out in all directions, sparkling and glowing with 
wild flowers; the grey old church with its square clock tower 
looking down upon him. Peace was in the atmosphere; the 
dreamy gaze of the cattle as they chewed the grass filled one with 
a sense of perfect repose, and the murmur of the water formed a 
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monotonous cadence in harmony with the scene and its impres- 
sions. 

In the midst of this pastoral quietude stood a man whose whole 
nature was on fire, whose heart was fierce with passion and hatred 
of the world. She had turned from him, and he thought that there 
was nothing for him but to die. 


ITI. 


Eben the elder had lost his temper; a wicked pig had been 
working much damage in a potato-pit, and he had found it a trouble- 
some business getting the animal back to the barn-yard. The sun 
had scorched the meadows, the earth was aglow with heat, old 
Eben perspired and panted as the pig dodged him to and fro, and 
he would have failed altogether if Susan Carter had not come to his 
aid. A maid with a fresh, kindly face and bright brown eyes, always 
full of sympathy ; strong and healthful, she had from childhood taken 
delight in the hardest work of the farm; she could groom and 
harness a horse with the best man about the place, and she could 
drive or ride with the cleverest expert. 

“IT don’t know what would become of us, Sue, without you,” 
gasped the old man; “nothing goes right now unless you happen 
to be by. Where’s the missus ?” 

They were at the kitchen door, and Susan handed him a brown 
mug, around the sides of which were quaint figures, the top being 
white with the foam of good home-brewed ale. 

“ Darn that pig,” said old Eben, as if he were giving a toast. 

He drank ; recovered his breath and his humour ; and when Susan 
gave him his pipe he turned a pail upside down, seated himself, and 
smoked contentedly. Susan was flitting out and in, between the 
dairy and the house, and the farmer watched her. 

Dame Tyler looked out at the kitchen window, and he nodded 
significantly towards Susan. 

“‘She’s got the right stuff in her, missus—just like you. Manag- 
ing is born in some women, and mismanaging is born in most. 
They can’t help it, poor creatures ; but when you do come across 
the managing one, catch her—that’s what I say.” 

“T doubt Eben never thinks of her, although he knows what we 
would like,” said the dame. 

“ You wait ; he is working hard, and hard work is first-rate physic 
for love and the stomach. He hasn’t been to church for six months, 
and that’s a good sign—I mean, of course, under the circumstances. 
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Mayhap he'll take a thought of Susan sooner than you bargain for. 
I’d have thought on her long ago.” 

Old Eben laughed as if quite sure that Eben the younger would 
follow in the ways of his father. 

The gate at the foot of the road swung open, and Eben Tyler 
rode up to his father. The latter called out immediately— 

“You have been giving the mare a rare gallop, Eben ; give her a 
walk and a rub down afore you begin to speak. She’s worth a clear 
hundred at least, and we can’t afford to lose that in these hard times.” 

Eben nodded and obeyed. Susan stepped up to him when he 
began to rub the mare down. 

“Leave her tome, Eben. Dad is dying to know all about the 
meeting, and you need not keep him waiting.” 

“Dad seems quiet enough with his pipe, and I am not going to 
let you have this work to do, Susan.” 

“ But I like it,” and she began on the instant to prove her words 
with the help of a wisp of straw. 

“There’s no use arguing with a woman ; so go on, if you like.” 

She was on one side of the mare, he on the other ; their wisps 
occasionally came in contact; but there was no coquetting in the 
action. He seemed eager to finish the task; she seemed to be 
entirely occupied with her share of it, and only a very close observer 
would have seen the occasional flash of her eyes on his face. When 
she did look at him her expression was that of mild wonder and pity 
rather than of love. She knew of his disappointment, for he kept 
no secrets from his mother, and the dame kept no secrets from Susan. 
There was no jealous rancour in her heart, only sorrow on his 
account, and a yearning to make his burden lighter anyhow and by 
any sacrifice of herself. 

She knew what the dame’s wishes were ; but Susan had long ago 
given up all hope that they might ever be fulfilled. She only wished 
to see her cousin happy ; she knew how she would have striven to 
make him so, and sometimes she felt a queer little shiver as she 
imagined the day when he would bring a stranger to the farm as its 
mistress and everything would be changed. 

Perhaps she would have to go away, and that would be hard, for 
she had never known any other home. The place and its associa- 
tions made all her world; Eben the elder and his wife had been 
like tender parents to her always; she loved them and the place, 
and the mere notion of going away was like the notion of death, so 
full of mysterious terror that she could not think of it at all. 

Eben took the mare into the stable and went to his father. 
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“Well, what was the meeting like? Have the fools come to 
reason ?” 

“They had a large gathering at the inn, and some fellow who 
represented the Union led them by the nose. They are determined 
to hold out unless we come to their terms.” 

“Then let them hold out, darn them,” cried the father, with 
dogged emphasis; “they have nothing to complain of about us. 
They grumble about their pay. Let them drop their perquisites and 
I’m willing to double their pay, for my part. They are an un- 
grateful set of fools, and they'll find it out in the long run.” 

“They are only trying to do the best they can for themselves, 
dad ” 

“ But they aint doing the best for themselves. Was there ever a 
man, woman, or child of them that ever wanted for anything on the 
farm? Was there ever one of them hungry and didn’t get food ?” 

“T believe not, but they want to have as a right what was given 
as a favour, and I don’t think they are altogether wrong.” 

** Are you going to join them ?” 

“Not yet,” answered the son, with a smile at his father’s obstinate 
refusal to admit one gleam of reason in the movement of the agri- 
cultural labourers to improve their position. “ But meanwhile there 
is the wheat to cut and not a man to help in the work.” 

** We'll do it ourselves,” said the old farmer, sturdily. 

“We will have to do it. The new reaping machine is to be in the 
field to-night, and I am to begin work in the morning.” 

“T’ll be with you.” 

“And I will go too,” said Susan; “we can manage it amongst 
us.” 

** You are a brave wench,” said Eben the elder, admiringly ; and 
he muttered something else to himself which was not complimentary 
to his son. 





In the morning the two Ebens and Susan went to the field ; the 
younger Eben was leading the horses which Susan had helped to 
harness, and the old man was walking with the girl. 

A pale clear sky overhead, a fresh breeze blowing from the north 
and making the cheeks tingle and the heart leap with a sense of 
unspeakable gladness, the thrush and the lark making the clear air 
ring with their melody—the’ melody of pure joy in mere existence. 
There were youth and strength in the atmosphere, and the three 
workers went to their task with good will. Old Eben declared that 
the strike of the labourers had been a real blessing to the farmers. 
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“We were growing too fat and too lazy,” he said, as he placed the 
sheaves which Susan had bound, “and that’s what was the matter 
with us. Darn me, but I am growing young again, and begin to 
wonder why I’ve been so long out of the harvest field.” 

And he really did enjoy the labour which had been forced upon him. 

Eben and Susan worked together: but he was now in advance, 
again a long way behind as he made the circle of the field, and they 
spoke little, save to make an occasional comment as he drove by 
her on the clean job the new machine was making of the wheat. 
But at noon the dame brought down the dinner, and as they all sat 
under the shade of a massive oak-tree Eben and Susan were side 
by side. 

In the evening a good day’s work had been done. The old man 
was tired and proud ; he was more determined than ever to defy the 
unionists ; and the dame, with anxious eyes, watched her son and 
Susan as they went to the stable with the horses. 

“You are as strong, Susan, as you are good-hearted,” said Eben 
the younger ; “what a wife you will be !” 

“We have to find the man yet,” said Susan, blushing ; and then 
she hurried into the house. 


IV. 


A bright May morning, and the sun carried the perfume of lilac, 
wallflower, and sweetbriar into the vicarage through the wide open 
windows. In the parlour the sun glared upon three yards of the 
carpet, and left the corners of the room in delightful shade, thanks 
to the small windows which the architect had provided for the old 
house. A hum of bird and insect life in the sweet drowsy atmos- 
phere mingled with many curious noises proceeding from the 
nursery, which was also the school-room, for Milly was at this 
moment waiting upon her father, and the young people were left to 
themselves. 

*‘ You are dreadfully nervous this morning, child,” said Mr. Arnold, 
when she had arranged his bands; and then, as she stepped on to 
the patch of carpet, where the glare of sunlight fell upon her, he 
added: “and you look weary.” 

“Do I, papa? The children have been a little tiresome this 
morning, and insist upon going to see the wedding.” 

“Why not? Give them an hour’s freedom, and they will return 
to their tasks with all the more good-will.” 

“ But I must go with them,” and there was something in her tone 
almost like suppressed alarm. 
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“Well, again, why not?” said the Vicar, with a pleasant smile. 
“You will some day have to go through the ceremony yourself, and 
most girls like to see how it is performed.” 

He was an easy, good-natured man, who had been spared most 
household cares by the diligence, first, of his wife, and then of his 
daughter. In his books and his parish work he found infinite 
variety ; he was contented and unambitious. He appreciated 
sorrow where there was a definite cause for it, but he was slow 
to detect the varying shades of humour which indicate secret 
anxiety or pain. This morning, however, he felt that there was 
something wrong with Milly, and he was convinced of it when she 
said in a curiously low voice— 

“Very well, we will go.” 

“But do not go, child, if there is anything in the service which 
suggests unhappy thoughts. I am afraid you are thinking of young 
Lewis ”—— 

“Oh, no, papa !” she answered quickly, and glad that she escaped 
through his mistake the necessity of paining him by telling the truth 
about the interview she had with Eben Tyler in the meadows two 
years ago. 

**T am glad of that,” Mr. Arnold proceeded, “because he would 
not have settled down into quiet domestic ways very readily, and 
that would have been a trial for you. It is the very best thing that 
could have happened for him, his obtaining this appointment in 
India. He will practise there; no doubt he will be made a 
judge some day, and will come home a sober, sensible man, for 
he was not a bad young fellow in the main, and work will steady 
him.” 

“T hope so, papa; for I, too, thought he was not really such a 
wicked young man as people said.” 

“ All the same, I am glad you did not care particularly about him. 
I would much rather have seen you the wife of young Tyler, for he 
is a steady-going, faithful lad, and will be a good husband. But 
there again, you see how happily Providence has arranged matters ; 
Eben, in marrying his cousin, obtains the wife who is in every way 
best fitted for him. She is handsome, strong, has been brought up 
on the farm, knows all his ways, and takes interest in all his pur- 
suits. I think he is a fortunate young man.” 

“‘T must get ready now” she said quickly, and left the room. 

There was a crowd of villagers in the church, for Eben Tyler was 
a favourite with them all, and: the bell-ringers had of their own free 
will, without favour or reward, determined to ring a merry peal in 
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honour of his marriage. They were all ready, and waiting eagerly 
for the signal to begin. 

Eben performed his part with admirable calmness, and gave his 
responses Clearly and firmly. Nobody would have suspected that 
he had ever thought of any girl save the tall and handsome woman 
by his side. She had a bright good-natured face, ruddy at all times 
with health, exercise, and humour; but ruddier than ever now with 
the blushes of joy and timidity at her novel position. 

She, too, answered bravely, but in a soft tone. Eben had been 
her hero ever since she had been brought an orphan to the farm, 
and kindly Dame Tyler and Eben the elder had received her with 
open arms. The dame looked on with entire contentment at the 
fulfilment of one of her most ardent wishes. She knew that Susan 
would be a good wife and would keep the old farm-house trim and 
neat, as she had done herself, when the time came for her to resign 
the management. She could not have trusted anybody else with 
the care of the place and of her son. Eben had threatened at one 
time to mar her plans, but he had become sensible at last—as how 
could he help it, being in sorrow at the rejection of his love by 
Milly, and therefore sensitive to the sympathy and affection of tender- 
eyed Susan? 

Old Eben had a broad grin on his face as he gave away the bride ; 

he was happy in the arrangement, for everything had fallen out just 
as he had predicted. He found another proof of the correctness of 
his commonplace views of love affairs when Miss Arnold advanced 
to the bride, presented her with a pretty bouquet, kissed her, and 
wished her all happiness. Then she shook hands with Eben and 
congratulated him upon his good fortune in finding such a wife. 
He looked into her eyes with just the least bit of wistful remem- 
brance of the Sunday afternoon in the meadows so long ago! Then 
he thanked her manfully and hoped they would see her often at the 
farm. 
At that moment the joy-bells began their merry peal, and if there 
had been any confusion to hide on the part of the old lovers it was 
easily done in the bustle of leaving the church and getting into the 
carriages, whilst the bells rang loudly and gaily overhead and the 
children shouted as the newly married couple drove off amidst a 
shower of flowers. 

“ T told you it would be all right,” chuckled old Eben to his wife 
as he took the reins ; “ why, losing a lover is like drawing a tooth— 
nasty to think about, but when it’s over we are mostly glad of it, and 
find we can eat as well as ever. Bless you I lost many a tooth afore 
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I squared matters with you, missus. I won’t say how many I’ve 
lost since.” 

Milly, standing in the midst of the excited children, who were 
flinging the flowers as if they were snowballs, smiled and waved her 
handkerchief to the bride and bridegroom as they drove away. She 
received one last kindly look from Eben as the carriage wheeled 
round the corner, and then she knew that his face was turned to his 
wife. 

‘We must go to our lessons now,” she said quietly, as the last 
carriage disappeared. 

And she went to her lessons also. They were harder tasks than 
those of the children; but she indulged in very few sentimental 
regrets or longings. She did not think that Eben had been false to 
her: he had acted wisely and would be happy—she earnestly prayed 
that he would be happy. She had acted wisely also, and there 
would be happiness for her in the discharge of the duties which had 
fallen to her hands. 

There was a shadow in herheart. There would come at times when 
she was alone a lingering thought of all that might have been if on a 
certain day she had said yes instead of no; but it cast no 
shade upon her face. The bright quiet smile was always there; the 
busy head and fingers were active as ever; and by-and-by the 
shadow, which had been at first like pain, became mellowed into a 
sad sweet memory, which she greeted with a smile. 

She went to her lessons bravely, and performed them faithfully. 
Her father and the children were grateful for the happy home she 
made for them, and knew nothing of Milly’s sorrow. 


V. 


A summer day ; the sun flashed upon the trees in their new dress, 
here showing a bright pale green, and there a darker hue; and 
through the openings of the trees were glimpses of cool green fields 
speckled with easy-minded cattle : the whole scene refreshing to the. 
eye and to the soul. 

A carriage was driving slowly along the white dusty road by the 
village green, where a donkey was solemnly regarding the move- 
ments of a noisy flock of geese. The red sign-board of the ale- 
house swung gently in the breeze. 

In the carriage were two gentlemen: the one, a ruddy-faced 
white-haired man, who was the village doctor ; the other, a jaundice- 
faced, thin, dried-up looking man, who seemed to be much older 
than the doctor, although he was at least twenty years his junior. 
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This was Montague Lewis, now a baronet, as his father had recently 
died. He had returned from India to live in happiness on the for- 
tune his father had bequeathed to him, added to the fortune he had 
himself acquired at the Indian bar. But his chief happiness seemed 
to be confined to a series of consultations with physicians. 

“What couple is this ?” he asked, nodding indifferently towards 
two approaching figures ; “the old gentleman appears to lean heavily 
enough on the lady’s arm. What a capital figure she has! anda 
good face too. Is she a widow?—that old fellow can’t be her 
husband.” 

The doctor laughed heartily at the jumble of comment and 
question which proceeded from his companion. 

“ That’s right !—ha, ha!—I mean it’s right that you should show 
interest in something else than your liver, and until now you have 
not done so since you came home.” 

“T can’t stand jokes about my liver, doctor. Tell me who is the 
lady—what a calm face! She has never known what the worry and 
humbug of the world mean.” 

“Who can tell?” said the doctor, thoughtfully; “she certainly 
enjoys the world, and she makes other people enjoy it too. I have 
known the sound of her pleasant voice and one of her quiet smiles 
do more to relieve a patient in five minutes than all my skill and 
physic could do in as many weeks.” 

The doctor lifted his hat as the carriage drove past the lady and 
gentleman. Then he proceeded— 

** Did you not recognise her ?—she could not recognise you—it is 
Miss Arnold with her father. The poor old parson is laid on the 
shelf now, and the curate does all the work. All his children, 
except this one, have started off on their own account ; the daughters 
are married, two of the sons are in business, another is at sea, and 
the eldest, William, has got a fellowship at Cambridge and is taking 
high rank in scholarship.” ’ 

“ Dear me, and is that Milly Arnold? I remember her quite well 
—the most lovely girl I ever saw. How the deuce is it she never 
got married ?” 

“ I don’t know. I have often wondered where the eyes of our young 
men were, that she remained single ; but it has been a blessing for 
her family that she did so. They could never have pulled through 
without her. She has seen them all comfortably settled in the world, 
and now she devotes herself entirely to the old man.” 

“ What a monotonous life!” 

“Upon my word I think she enjoys it; she seems to be always 
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nappy, and she has the knack of making everybody who comes near 
her happy too. She is the guide, philosopher, and friend of every 
man, woman, and child in Dunthorpe, and they go as near to 
worshipping her as she will allow them.” 

“IT don’t think she would have remained long a maiden if you 
had been a widower, doctor,” said Lewis, grinning at the doctor’s 
enthusiasm. 

“ Faith, I would have made her an offer, at any rate,” answered 
the doctor, gaily. 

“T once thought of it myself.” 

“ And why didn’t you do it?” 

“*Because I had not enough to keep myself; then came that 
appointment in India, and then—well, then came other distractions, 
and I forgot about her.” 

“ More fool you.” 

“‘T must go and see her after luncheon.” 

The Vicar sat in the garden under the shade of a huge lilac tree, 
his hands placidly clasped before him. Milly stood near him, her 
finger marking the place in the book from which she had been read- 
ing to him. She was talking to a burly man who was on the verge of 
becoming rather too fat to be gainly. 

“You must come, Miss Arnold,” said this big Eben Tyler, “ for 
to-morrow is Milly’s birthday and the children all say they will have 
mo fun unless you are there.” 

“IT suppose I must go, then,” she answered with a soft pleased 
laugh. 

“ You really must. I shall come down for you about eleven 
o'clock, and the drive will do your father good. Do you not think so, 
Mr. Arnold ?” 

“* Whatever Milly would like to do, I am agreeable,” said the 
Vicar. 

Sir Montague Lewis presented himself and interrupted the conver- 
sation. 

“You do not recollect me, Miss Arnold; but your father will 
remember his old friend Sir Henry Lewis—I am his son.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the Vicar, with mild surprise, “are you 
young Lewis ?—how changed you are !” 

“ Fifteen years in India make a change in most men. You may 
call me old Lewis now.” 

They shook hands, and expressed pleasure in meeting again. 
Eben wondered at the transformation of the gay, handsome youth 


into the withered old man; and Lewis marvelled how he had 
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managed to become so offensively fat. Milly was the only one of 
the party who appeared to retain the grace of youth; and her 
welcome was so genial that Lewis understood the doctor’s enthu- 
siasm about her. At the same time he began to have a glimmering 
idea that her life could not have been so monotonous after all; it 
had been full of pleasant duties, and she had been most happy in 
the work of helping others. Therefore she retained the fresh heart of 
youth. 

But the passions of the old time barely ruffled the memory, and 
these three—Milly, Eben, and Lewis—were friends. So much so 
that the baronet, having heard of the birthday /é#e in honour of Miss 
Arnold’s god-child—Eben’s eldest daughter—begged to be permitted 
to join the party. 

There were grand doings in the orchard at the farm on the follow- 
ing day. The trees were glowing with apple-blossoms and the grass 
was speckled with them. The white-haired Vicar, leaning on Eben’s 
arm, watched the wild sports of the children, his daughter Milly being 
the youngest and merriest of them all, and yet contriving somehow 
to keep them within bounds. 

“If I had not been such a withered old wretch, what a wife she 
would have made!” thought Lewis, as he observed Milly flitting to 
and fro ; and then, witha short breath, he turned to Eben and the 
Vicar to continue his inquiries as to the chances of his election if he 
should offer himself as a candidate to represent the county in 
Parliament. 

Sunshine, laughter, and the happiness of childhood ; and Milly was 
the inspiration of it all. Her life had been one of noble devotion, 
and she was content. A game at hide and seek, and Milly was 
caught under the apple trees by a troop of merry children. The 
boys shook the branches, and a shower of apple-blossoms fell 
upon her. 








THE GRAND TOUR A 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


HE year is 1720. We are about to start for a tour on 
the Continent. 

George I., in the sixth year of his reign, is on the 
» throne of Great Britain, Hanover, and Ireland. His 
ex-wife, now Duchess of Ahlden, is dragging out slow years, dark 
with one tragic memory, in Ahldén Castle, with a dreary outlook over 
the sandy wastes of Liineburg Heath. Louis XV. being still a very 
minor, France is, after some scandalous sort, ruled by the Regent 
Orleans, who is ruled by the Abbé Dubois ; and the country is in 
training for the French Revolution. Clement XI. is drawing near 
his end. Peter the Great is Czar of Moscovy. Frederick the 
Great is eight years old. From Marlborough’s eyes the streams 
of dotage flow. Bolingbroke is in exile, and Swift in Ireland— 
that being a species of exile to the great and gloomy Dean. 
In the year preceding (1719) Addison had died at Holland 
House, and “ Robinson Crusoe” had been first published. In 
1720 Pope brought fout, with atdedication to Congreve, the con- 
cluding volume of hisftranslation of the “Iliad.” The Jacobites, 
despite their defeat in 1715, were still intriguing actively and 
dangerously. Steele was forty-nine; Johnson, a boy of eleven, was 
at school at Lichfield; Hogarth, just out of his apprenticeship to 
Mr. Ellis Gamble, had himself designed and produced, on the 29th of 
April, an ingenious shop-card, announcing to all whom it might 
concern that he had just set up for himself at his shop in Little 
Cranbourn Alley, hard by the Golden Angel. Hogarth, in his 
abstract and brief chronicle of the time, keeps alive for us the men 
and women of his day. He has painted them for us in the costumes 
which they wore, and with the manners which then obtained. If 
we want to realise to our imagination the year 1720 we shall do well 
to keep before our mind’s eye the figures, the furniture, the houses 

which Hogarth has drawn and{painted. 
About that time a notice appeared which informed the travelling 

public that— 


“ All thai are desirous to pass from London to York, or from Fork 
L2 
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to London, or any other place on that Road; Let them Repair to the 
* Black Swan’ in Holbourn in London, and to the ‘ Black Swan’ in 
Coney Street in York. At both which Places, they may be received in 
a Stage Coach every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, which performs 
the whole Journey in Four Days (if God permits), And sets forth at 


Five in the Morning. 
BENJAMIN KINGMAN, 


“* Performed by | HENRY HARRISON, 
WALTER Baynes.” 


For the further comfort of the travelling public a proclamation 
was issued on the 2tst of January, 1720, in which a reward of £100 
was offered for taking any highwayman within five miles of London 
or Westminster. Officers in the army saluted by “comporting” 
their half pikes according to certain “figures” contained in a 
curious manual, now before me; and the manual and platoon 
exercise for soldiers included, according to the same authority, such 
motions as “ Handle your Primers,” “ Poise your Firelock,” “Club 
your Firelock,” “‘Shorten your Rammer,” “Rest on your Arms,” 
and the like. Privates wore small swords, standing out from stiff, 
wide skirts. The “Red Book ” of to-day contrasts very quaintly 
with the ‘‘ Manual of our British Foot” of the eighteenth century. 
The difference is as great as that which runs through all costume. 

It was a time of stock-jobbing mania: of the South Sea Scheme ; 
of Mr. Law, the “Plutus of France,” and of his Royal Bank and 
Mississippi Company. In March, 1720, South Sea Stock rose from 
130 to above 300; in May, it rose to 550; in June, to 890; in 
July, to 900 and 1,000; and in September it had dropped to 400. 
Nearly every one gambled. Smollett says, “During the infatua- 
tion produced by the infamous South Sea Bubble, luxury, vice, and 
profligacy increased to a shocking degree of extravagance.” In 
1721 the crash came; but in 1720 the bubble was blown to its 
greatest distension. This South Sea Scheme is the most distinctive 
event of the year. Ladies left the card-table for Change Alley ; and 
the crowd of speculative “adventurers,” in their habits as they lived, 
may be seen in Mr. Ward’s well-known picture. 

In 1720 Mr. William Hutchinson, of Goldesbro’, in Yorkshire, 
and of Cambridge University, started with Robert Byerley, Esq., 
his tutor (always called by Hutchinson “my master”), for a grand 
tour. Mr. Hutchinson is my great-grandfather, and his curious un- 
published journal and “account” of his travels has descended to 
me. The journal has been most carefully copied, in a fair round 
hand, into a bound book, paged and indexed, and furnished with an 
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exact comparative table of “the measures of different nations.” 
The work has been transcribed with loving care and pride. It was 
not intended, apparently, for publication. The writer thought only 
of recording his travels—even in a day in which travelling was so 
rare—for the information, and, it may be, the admiration, of his 
family and friends. He would, probably, have refused to believe 
that portions, at least, of his work would see the light in-1876. The 
little volume has been scrupulously preserved in the family, and 
recently came to me by inheritance. The comparison which the 
journal suggests between travelling then and travelling now seems 
to me so striking and so curious that—apart from the quaintness 
and merit of the narrative itself—some few extracts from my an- 
cestor’s journal will, I feel sure, interest readers to-day. 

Every one has some purpose in travelling. Let us hear Mr. 
Hutchinson’s ideas on the subject. He says, in a kind of moral 
pretence for writing, or introduction to his journal :— 

“There is certainly no place in the World where a man may 
Travel with greater advantage than in Italy. It is the great School 
of Musick and Painting, and contains in it all the Noblest Pro- 
ductions of Statuary and Architecture, both Antient and Modern: 
it abounds with Cabinets of Curiosities, and vast Colections of all 
kinds of Antiquities. No other country in the World has such a 
variety of Governments [remember this was written in 1720], that 
are so different in their Constitutions, and so refin’d in their 
Politicks. One may observe among those who have written 
on Italy, that different Authors have succeeded best on different 
Sorts of Curiosities; some have been more Particular in their 
accounts of Pictures, Statues, and Buildings; some have searched 
into Libraries, Cabinets of Rarities, and Collections of Medals, as 
others have been taken up with Inscriptions, Ruins, and Antiquities.” 
Here Mr. Hutchinson cites some of his predecessors in writing 
about Italy—as the Bishop of “‘Sailsbury,” LassaJls, Kay, M. Misson. 
Mr. Hutchinson proceeds : ‘‘For my own part, as I have taken notice 
of Several Places and Antiquities that Nobody else has spoken of, so 
I think I have mention’d but few things in common with others that 
are not either set in a new light, or accompanied with different 
Reflections.” Now comes the Scholar, who tells us,—“I have 
taken care particularly to consider the Several Passages of the 
Antient Poets which have any Relations to y* Places or Curiosities 
that I met with. For before I entered on my Voiage, I took care to 
refresh my Memory among the Classick authors, and to make such 
Collection out of them as I might afterwards have occasion for, I 
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must confess it was not one of the least of Entertainments that I 
met with in Travelling, to Examine those Several Descriptions as it 
were, upon the Spot, and to compare the Natural Face of the 
Country with the Landskips that the Poets have given us of it.” 

So far our young student traveller is in sweet accord with the late 
ingenious Mr. Addison, who took particular delight in the same 
entertainment. “He passed Lake Benacus while a gale was blow- 
ing, and saw the waves raging as they raged when Virgil looked 
upon them.” Macaulay says further—‘‘ The crowd of readers who 
expected (from Addison) politics and scandal .... were con- 
founded by finding that the writer’s mind was much more occupied 
by the war between the Trojans and Rutulians than by the war 
between France and Austria: and that he seemed to have heard no 
scandal of later date than the gallantries of the Empress Faustina.” 
We shall see, shortly, how far our present guide looked at things 
only with a scholar’s classic eye. 

Now, in 1876, we need very little prelude to an excursion. We 
start to the Continent at very short notice and with very slight 
preparation. We arrange with our friend, or friends, to dine, pro- 
bably at a club, and we are at Charing Cross in time to catch the 
8.30. Mr. Hutchinson proceeded, necessarily, with more delibera- 
tion. He departed from Ravensworth, in Yorkshire, on the 17th of 
August, 1720, and reached London on the 27th of August. He stayed 
with “‘ my master” in Queen Square, Westminster, until the 8th of Sep- 
tember; on which day they embarked at Rotherhithe, in a foreign 
sloop, the captain being one “Mathew Skewering, a Dutchman 
born,” and set sail slowly for Hamburg, “in Lower Germany.” 
They anchored and dined at Gravesend. They often anchored, and 
indeed pursued their voyage with a comfortable leisure. They 
reached Hamburg, after a somewhat tempestuous passage, on the 
18th of September ; and there lodged at the “Klien English House,” 
kept by one John May, presumably a countryman. 

- Travelling in those days was not connected with any idea of hurry. 
Mr. Hutchinson and his “master” remained in Hamburg until the 
4th of April, 1721, when they quitted the Hanse city, “accom- 
panied with Sir David Exeter, servant, and Mr. Charles Lister.” 
During his stay in Hamburg our student was most diligent. There 
were then no guide books, and a man had to be his own “ Murray.” 
The travellers of that time studied assiduously and learned tho- 
roughly. Our young friend in Hamburg, as at all other places, finds 
out for himself and records the latitude and longitude of the place ; 
its distance from other capitals ; its products, trade, manufactures ; 
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‘its form of government and history; its noteworthy objects and 
monuments ; and its habits and manners. All this knowledge was 
gained painfully, from special personal inquiry. 

They travelled either with post-horses or, more generally, on 
horseback, armed, and accompanied by servants. Leaving Ham- 
burg, they travelled through Westphalia and Bavaria, returning by 
way of the Rhine to Antwerp. My space is so limited that I.can 
-but skim this comparatively unimportant portion of. the tour. 
Belgium in 1720 was for an Englishman much what it was in. 1820. 
In.the latter year the glories of Waterloo were fresh ; in 1720 the 
many triumphs of Marlborough were recent enough to stir the 
patriotic feeling of a true Englishman. Our traveller evidently had’a 
‘fair share of patriotic pride ; he repairs to the scenes of Marlborough’s 
wars, and records the fact when he visits any town that had “made 
submission” to the hero of Blenheim. Mr. Hutchinson visits Calais 
.and Boulogne, and sees all that is seeable in cities and in country, 
until, on May the 9th, 1721, we find him arriving, in a state of some 
excitement, at Paris. 

Pupil and tutor are therefore now in the Paris of the Regent 
Orleans. They lodged first at the “Hétel d’Espaigne,” Rue 
Dauphin ; and moved afterwards to “‘ L’Hétel de Florence,” Rue 
de Tournon. No Louvre or Grand Hétel then! We may 
imagine them enjoying a pleasure which we of a later generation 
have also enjoyed—that of walking, for the first time, about the 
streets of a strange, great city. Then begin their laborious studies 
towards the construction of their own ‘‘ Murray.” The tutor, pro- 
bably, furnishes the history, the solemn notices about the “ Mero- 
vingion, Carlovinion, and Capitine” dynasties ; while the pupil does 
the observation and the “ Reflections.” ‘‘ Paris,” says our traveller, 
“is one of the Beautifullest Cities that I ever see ; the houses well 
built, and very High; the streets large and extreamly well Paved, 
-and always kept very clean.” Concerning French character, we find 
it remarked that “the French are generaly a Civil, Quick, and active 
Sort of people, but Extreamly given to talking, especially those of 
the Female Sex, who nevertheless are not only pleasing in discourse, 
but also of a gracefull and winning deportment. This people is thus 
caracteris\d by some, that they.are aiery, amourous, full of action, 
compleat masters of the Art of Dissimulation, and above all things 
Contentious.” The bridges are highly lauded, “ especially that of 
Pont House” (Mr. Hutchinson often spells by ear), “which is 
besett from end to end with little Booths, and Barracks, where all 
“sorts of second-hand things are sold.” ‘The equestrian statue. of 
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“King Henery the 4th” is commended. Our travellers saw the 
tombs of the Kings of France at St. Denis, all of which were 
destroyed in the Revolution. In the Bois de Boulogne they 
found “aboundance of a pertridge, phesants, &c.” At Versailles 
he finds that “Lewis the Great”ghad “made it his pastime to 
Embelish, or Exceed Nature.” He praises very warmly the influence 
of the French Academy ; and points out, in connection with poli- 
tics, that “ there were antiently in this Kingdom many potent Dukes, 
Earls, and Lords, who claim’d and currently exercised great autho- 
rity; but by the Endeavours*of some Grand Minister of State 
{Richelieu ?) the Power and Jurisdiction of the Nobility was so 
strangely impar’d that nowjthey appear as so many Cyphers in the 
Nation. The Assembly of the Three Estates was likewise in grea2 
veneration of old, and the Regal Authority itself was thereby very 
much limited ; but that Assembly not having been conven’d since 
1614, their authority is now suppres’d finaly. The Parlement of 
Paris was likewise of Power, and often heretofore oppos’d the 
designs of the Court; but that Assembly has been taught other 
things of late, and its wings so strangely clipt that it does not appear 
in the least against any Proposal which is hatched at Versailles (that 
being now the King’s only Palace and Residence), so that the French 
Monarchy is now screwed up to such a pitch that it differeth but 
little, or Nothing, from any of the most absolute Empires in the 
World.” Wise after the event, we know how the Government of 
that day was “screwed up,” and we know to what it tended; but 
Mr. Hutchinson’s evidence is, at least, curious. After seeing all that 
they could see, our travellers quitted Paris on September the 1st, 1721, 
“accompanied with Abm. Elton, Esq., and his son,” who, however, 
left them on the day following. 

And now our friends began to ride and drive through the greater 
part of France. To estimate at all the number of places which 
they saw, we must remember that they could only travel a few leagues 
a day, and had to sleep every night at a place not very far distant 
from the one they had left in the morning. We must imagine the 
French post-chaise, yellow and lumbering, of the day, and we must 
fancy a party armed with pistols in the holster, and swords by the 
side, with portmanteaus carried behind the saddle, wearing Ramillies 
wigs, and great-coats with wide capes ; with mounted servant or ser- 
vants behind, riding through a country which they would certainly 
have leisure to observe and to enjoy. 

We can only touch at a place or two with them. At Angers there 
was, they tell us, an “Accademy for Rideing, Reckon’d to be the 
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best of Europe,” to which many English resorted, in order, probably, 
to acquire the stately equitation of the Aaufe école. These English 
gentlemen ‘set upp” their coats of arms in the school. They 
found there three friends, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Bramley, and my Lord 
Witherington. At Nantes they saw “a Gigantick man, whose Height 
was 8 foot, Nam’d Jean Boblist Casnove, aged forty years, a Vinetian 
by nation.” On February the 18th, 1722, being “ Merdy Gras,” there 
was great rejoicing and masquerading in Nantes. Arriving at 
Ir p.m. at Bordeaux, they found the gates shut, and were forced to 
stay in the suburbs, “in a dirty Celler, where neither Meat, nor Beds 
fitt to lay In.” At “ Mersailes” they indulge in much learning ; 
but here Mr. Hutchinson is recalled to England, and has to postpone 
for the present his visit to that Italy which was his chief attraction 
in travelling. Repassing Paris, they visit Normandy, and on May 
the 26th, 1722, N.S., reached Dieppe, lodging there at the “ Chasse 
Royal.” On the 27th of May they engaged with the master of a “ very 
little vessell” fora passage to Hastings, paying for their passage 
60 livres. In London Mr. Hutchinson lodged at “ Maddam 
Tyndale’s, in Devonshire Street, close by Red Lion’s Square ;’ and 
then started to post to Goldesbro’. It may be interesting to note 
the stages of such a journey performed in our own country in 1722, 
and our young friend has recorded them for us with his wonted 
accuracy, giving even the number of miles between each town. The 
stages are “Henfield (Enfield), Ware, Roiston, P. Cekson, Hunting- 
don, Stilton, Stamford, Post Wilton, Grantham, Newark, Tuxford, 
Bawtry, Doncaster, Ferrybridge, Witherby, Goldesbro’.” We may 
imagine the acclaim with which such a traveller was received by his 
own family, and in his native place. 

His desire for travel had, however, only been whetted, for we 
find hitn, again with his “ master,” sailing on the 19th of July, 1723, on 
board the Aun and Fane, Captain John Wilkinson, from Hull to 
Amsterdam. 

“ Wee both sick,” remarks Mr. Hutchinson, thereby connecting 
his day vividly with our own. A hundred and fifty years produce but 
little difference in that respect. They reached Amsterdam on the 
24th of July. A slow passage, considering that they had a very 
“favourable gale.” They were “conducted by the captain to ‘John 
Morrison’s,’ at the Signe of the City of Edenborough, in de Marmoes 
Straat.” 

Mr. Hutchinson was very much delighted with Amsterdam, which, 
he says, is “ without Dispute one of the most Beautifull, most Rare, 
and Important Citys of the World. The number of their Ships much 
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Surpasseth the Number of their Houses: they bring from the four 
corners of the World everything that the Creator has made Necessary 
and agreeable for man.” He notices the sluices and the churches, 
and remarks that “ here is no Coaches with Wheels allow’d, only to 
Strangers and Physicians, for fear of Shaking the Houses that is but 
built upon Piles, but there is vast numbers of Coaches that is Plac’d 
upon Sledges, but it goes very slow and is very disagreeable, so that 
few but old people make use of them.” 

He found in Amsterdam a Zoological Garden. We had not, at 
that time, one in London, and our young traveller is very much 
surprised and pleased. ‘There is one (bird) partickularly to be 
taken Notice of; ’tis as big as a Goat, having Brisles upon it like a 
Hog ; ’tis called Vogle Casuarious.” This is probably our friend the 
cassowary, who was not, at that period, stained with the blood of the 
unfortunate missionary and his hymn book too. ‘“ There is several 
hundred more curiosities, but a whole volume would not contain all.” 
They left Amsterdam, August the 28th, 1723, and visited all the chief 
places in Holland. From Antwerp to Bruxelles “ the coach cost us 
five crowns,—and we lodged at L’Hotel de Island, Rue de |’H6pital. 
We left Bruxelles, my master in chaise, I on horseback, and again 
reached Paris on 20th September, lodging this time at L’Hétel de 
Luisness, dans la Rue de Colombier, chez Monsieur Cabzinaque.” 
The Duke of Orleans died at Versailles on the 2nd of December, 1723, 
while our friends were in Paris. They left on the 21st of February, 
1724, and travelled in the old way through France. Sometimes “wee 
‘was very badly Lodg’d and leanly entertained ;” and frequent mention 
is made of the exceeding badness of the roads, especially in Burgundy. 
From Macon “wee could see at a vast Distance Stupendious 
Mountains, whose canded tops being coverd with Snows, which 
seemed to Perce the Clouds. At the sign of the ‘Golden Cup’ 
wee found a very Perverse Landlady, which would not give us 
Victuals and Drink for Money ;” and we had the happiness of falling 
in with two English friends, Sir Gerrard Aylmere and Mr. Scott. 

Here I transcribe an amusing little incident of travel. ‘“ Next 
day coming down the River, Sir Gerrard see some Ducks, and ask’d 
me for one of my Pistols, which I lent him, to shoot at the Ducks. 
He shot one, and afterwards by Accident dropp’d my Pistol into the 
River. Wee came that Night toa little Village about a League 
and a half from Lyons, where we Lodg’d, being too late to reach the 
Town. When we came into the Inn Sir Gerrard ask’d for some 
meat, but being in Lent, the woman refus’d, and said she Kad none, 
Sir Gerrard, being a merry spark, goes into the yard, and found, a 
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goose, which he beheaded, and order’d her to dress it, for which he 
payd Ten Livers, tho’ being so old nobody could eat it. At 
Lyons our merry gentleman Sir Gerrard left us, and went to Geneva, 
the loss of his good company much Regret’d by us.” We wondered 
at the famous clock—*“ the most curious and most machinal Piece of 
Workmanship that was ever made”—and we describe it at great 
length. The Roman remains at Nismes excite our enthusiasm and 
provoke our learning. Montpelier is found to be “ Remarkable for 
Decriped People, especialy of the female kind, which misfortune 
may realy be imputed to have its original in their Ludeness, being 
universaly Inclin’d to Laciviousness. In fine, the fair Sex is Pritty 
Hansome, and has something more atracting in them than in other 
Parts of France.” The Jews at Avignon “dare not go out without 
their yellow Hatts, and the Women something yellow in their Caps.” 
After a bad break-down of the chaise, near Moulin, “ to my master’s 
affliction,” the travellers reach Marseilles, and are really on the high- 
road to Italy. 

On June the sth, 1724, we sailed from Marseilles to Genoa in a 
“shallop, or long boat,” intending to make a coasting voyage. After 
passing Toulon, we arrived at night in a little creek, went ashore, 
and supped, believing that we were upon an uninhabited island. At 
Nice the “ Prince’s cook” was sent for to dress our dinner. We saw 
Monaco, then garrisoned by the French. Mr. Hutchinson here 
makes a “ Reflection” to the effect that “without the Natural 
Benefit of the Climates, the Extream Misery and Poverty that are in 
most of the Italian Governments would be Insuportable.” Arrived 
in Genoa, we put up at the “Croix Blanche, vés-d-vis L’Anontia- 
tion ;” and our longing is fulfilled—we are at last in Italy. 

Our guide, philosopher, and friend is naturally much elated to 
find himself in the country which he had so ardently desired to visit. 
Passing over much learned disquisition, I come to a little picture of 
manners: “ the Noblemen is Generaly dress’d in Black, with cloaks, 
and wears no swords.” This absence of the sword would be very 
noticeable to a young gentleman of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. “At the procession of the Féte Dieu wee see the Senate 
in Corps. The Doge wearsa Robe of a Crimson Colour, with a 
sort of square cap. They carry before him two maces, with a sword 
in the Scabert, two Senators at the side of him in Black Cloaks made 
after the same mode as his. They entitle the Doge, Serene ; the 
Senators, Excellences ; and the Nobles, Illustre. This last term 
signifies but very little in Italy, for one need but hang a Ribband at 
one’s cravat to make one Illustrissimo.” 
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In this famous procession “the Houses was hung with Tapistry, 
the Streets strew’d with Flowers, the Windows and Galleries thronged 
with Ladies, as well sett out as Possable, these Ladies having Baskets 
of Flowers, which they throw’d down upon the Procession according 
to the Different Motions of the Heart, sometimes for Devotion, 
sometimes for Inclination, or Civility, to the Gentlemen of their 
Acquaintance, whose Perukes were cover’d with Flowers at each 
handfull of Favors receiv'd. These Gentlemen made very submis- 
sive Reverences to their Benefactreses.” 

Mr. Hutchinson then narrates a pretty little love storiette, which 
seems to me so characteristic that it is worth preserving. He says 
that at the Church of “Saint Mary de Chateau they keep a Crucifix 
which is Particularly worshipped by Demoiselles.” This is the 
reason :—“ A certain Gentleman, who had made love to a young 
Woman, but with no intention to marry her, Notwithstanding, at the 
last he had promissed her Marriage: this happen’d, as they say, in 
a certain Place of the City where there was then a Crucifix : in fine, 
the Gentleman Refus’d to perform his Promise, but the Woman had 
him before the Justice, but by Misfortune the Girl had no Eye Wit- 
ness of the Promise ; but when she see that she was like to be Dis- 
apointed of what she Pretended, she Remembred that he made 
the Promise in Presence of a Crucifix. She cry’d out, with Sorrow 
and Tears, that she would take that Cross in Witness against him. 
She desired that the Justice would Suffer it to be brought in Witness 
against him, which was granted, and it was Examin’d ;—but truly he 
(é.¢., the Cross) opened not his mouth, but Bowed his Head; and 
the Questions y* they ask’d was Answer’d after such a manner that 
the Signs of the Head could not be explain’d but in favour of the 
Poor Afflicted Girl; so the Court ordered that the Marriage should 
be celebrated that very Day. With that the Husband’s Heart grew 
so tender, that never any lived in more concord and satisfaction 
than these two.” After this little romance our friend gives way, for 
a time, to erudition; but presently proceeds again to the learning 
to be acquired through the eyes. “ Another thing I can’t omit, 
having the object before my Eyes. The Footmen here keeps their 
Ladies, to Quilt and make their Cotillions, and Realy I believe Puts 
on their Smocks, for they are Generaly Presant while they are 
Dressing, as I have often seen out of the Window where wee 
Lodg’d.” It may also be worth while to take our young friend’s 
evidence on the state of the country. He says, “There is no Place 
in Europe so much frequented by Strangers, whether they come out 
of Curiosity, or such who are oblig’d to attend the Court of Rome.” 
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Benedict XIII. was, by the way, now Pope. ‘“ Notwithstanding 
these Promising Circumstances, and the long peace that has so many 
years Reign’d in Italy, there is not a more miserable People in 
Europe than the Pope’s Subjects. His State is thin of Inhabitants, 
and great part of his Soil is uncultivated. His Subjects are 
Wreckedly Poor and Idle, and have neither sufficient Manufacturs 
nor Traffick to Employ them. These ill Efects may arise in a great 
Measure out of the Arbitrariness of the Government, but I think 
they are chiefly to be ascrib’d to the Romain Religion, which here 
shows itself in its greatest Perfection. It is not Strange to finda 
country half Unpeopled where so great a Propertion of the In- 
habitants, of both Sexes, is ty’d under Vows of Chastity. ... Nor 
is it less easy to account for the great Poverty, and want, y‘ are to be 
met with in a Country which Invites into it such a Swarm of Vaga- 
bonds, under the Title of Pilgrims ; and Shuts up in Cloysters such 
an Incredable Number of Beggers, who, instead of increasing the 
Common Stock by their Labour and Industry, lie as a dead Weight 
on their Fellow Subjects, and consume the Charity that ought to 
support the Sickly, the Old, and Decripid. . . . And when to these 
Natural Evils in the Government and Religion, there arises amongst 
them an averitious Pope, who is for making a Family, ’tis no wonder 
if the People sink under such a Complication of Destempers.” 

Here, for the second time, for some cause at present unknown to 
this editor, Mr. Hutchinson was recalled to England; and accord- 
ingly, on Whit Sunday, May the 2oth, 1725, N.S., he and his master 
embarked at Genoa on board the “ Levant Gally, one hundred and 
eighty Tuns, Commander Captain Robert Wiliston,” bound for 
London ; but the winds being very contrary, the ship lay in the 
“Mold” (Mole) until Wednesday, the 23rd, when, the weather being 
very fair and the wind very favourable, they stood out of the port of 
Genoa under full sail. 

Mentor and Telemachus are therefore now at sea, and homeward 
bound. They had a rather long and rather boisterous passage, the 
details of which are minutely recorded in the journal of the inde- 
fatigable younger traveller. In the Straits of Gibraltar “ wee see a 
sail to windward, suppos’d to be a Rover; in the Evening made all 
in Readiness for fear of being surpris’d in the Night, but the next 
morning lost sight of it.” ‘ Next day wee spoke a Dutch man of 
Warr, they being in all seven Sail, cruzing for the Algarines.” Onthe 
voyage they spoke several ships, as, for instance, the Xevt, Cap- 
tain Andrew Hixon, bound for Jamaica; but all these vessels have 
become very phantom ships to us now. Once, in the Mediterranean, 
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“the sea seam’d all in a flame.” At length, on the 12th of July, 
“ wee see St. Paul’s Church,” and at near midnight of that day we 
“moord over against Rotherhithe Church,” and our voyages and 
travels are over. 

On the 3oth of July, 1725, Mr. Hutchinson again reaches dear old 
Goldesbro’, where he will, no doubt, be warmly welcomed by his 
family and friends. He will have for some time a pleasant occupa- 
tion in transferring his rough notes to the carefully executed volume 
now lying before me; and it may be hoped that, in addition to the 
natural admiration of a fond family, he may find some solace in the 
praise and estimation of a polite and learned circle in the Univer- 
sity, and elsewhere. For itjwas something to bea traveller in those 
days, and our young friend may fairly boast that he has seen, studied, 
and recorded much. Rest to the traveller! 

An attempt to give a clear idea of my ancestor’s journal within 
the space of an article is something like the performance of pre- 
senting the Lord’s Prayer within the compass of a sixpence. I have 
in my extracts rendered but little justice to Mr. Hutchinson’s learn- 
ing and research. I have, indeed, in all cases preferred to present 
pictures of men and manners. We do not very much care to learn 
from a traveller in Europe the history of the past. We can learn 
that from many other sources. We want pictures rather than erudi- 
tion ; we desire contemporary painting of the warm living life of 
humanity. Details can scarcely be too small. We want to know 
what the streets looked like, with the passengers and vehicles; we 
are curious about the appearance of houses, inside and out ; we like 
to see the foom in which the traveller lived with its furniture and 
fittings ; we wish to realise to our fancy the smiling, obsequious inn- 
keeper ; the brisk, lively gargon of the time ; the captain of the ship, 
the postilion and his carriage ; we should like to chat, as we can 
do, imaginatively, assisted by Sterne, with the grisetfe in her shop. 
Nothing is unimportant so long as the narrator can give it signifi- 
cance and depict it graphically. Pepys, dear old gossiping Samuel, 
with his love of detail and quaintness of presentment, would have 
been a model grand tourist. 

The little, not unpleasant, tinge of pedantry in Mr. Hutchinson is 
the pedantry of a young University man of his day, who ascertained 
his learned facts from books rather than from guide books, who 
compared his knowledge with the monuments which he found 
existing; and who, probably, rather desired the reputation of 
scholarship amongst his own class and clique. Young men, unless 
they are poets, do not commonly have ideals—except in women; 
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and our friend seems to have voyaged without any fixed idea or 
theory, unless it were a longing for the enjoyment of travel, a long- 
ing which was blended with purposes of hard work and serious 
study. The early Greenlanders, as Heine tells us, were not attracted 
by the prospect held out to them of the Christian heaven, because 
the description conveyed no assurance of the existence there of seals. 
Our young friend had no morbid yearning for anything in travel 
which a seal would symbolise ; but he seems to have had an “open 
sense.” It may be that I have a latent, unconscious warp of kinship, 
but I certainly like the young fellow as I try to travel with him 
through the yellow pages of my inheritance—his journal. Language 
is a type of thought; and the thought of a man out of the past is 
typical of at least the thoughts of a class in his time. I like the 
queer spelling, the tangle of prepositions, the frequent capital letters, 
and the style of the journal; they are typical to me. He seems to 
have been modest, well-bred, cultured, with the culture of his day ; 
full of respect for learning and of a desire to acquire knowledge. 
He was probably loyal and traditionally Conservative ; for I find in 
the “Visitation of Yorkshire ” a forbear, one Edward Hutchinson of 
Wickham, who died in 1653, and had been a Colonel of Horse in y* 
army of Charles I. 

In these days we rush through in one swift sweep from Paris, say, 
to Geneva or Marseilles; but what do we see of the country 
between? Mr. Hutchinson travelled in short stages, and slept, 
while travelling between places of importance, every night in a 
different village and in a new inn. In remote parts of France you 
may still see the kind of vehicle in which pupil and tutor journeyed. 
Think how much more they saw than we do! Remember, also, 
that in their day such travelling as theirs was a solemn undertaking, 
never contemplated in connection with haste or speed. It takes a 
little time and some thought to realise the difference of European 
travel between 1720 and 1876. Such contrasts have, however, a 
quaint and piquant interest ; and hence I offer to the readers of our 
day a glimpse of the travellers and travelling of a century and a half 
ago, as seen through the medium of the journal of William Hutchin- 
son, Esq., of Goldesbro’ in Yorkshire. 








THALATTA. 
BY THE HON. RODEN NOEL. 


HEN Love is fading from thy path, a faint remem- 
bered gleam, 
Whose wond’rous glory crowned thy crest in youth’s 
triumphal morn, 
When Friendship yields a willow-wand, once in Love’s generous 
dream, 
Leaned on with all thy weight of soul, defying doubt and scorn, 
Once deemed inviolable, divine, an oaken staff, a stay, 
Never to fail thee at thy need in all the perilous way ; 
When thou art tossed from surge to surge, a helpless waif of ocean, 
While hell-born lusts and base-born gusts befool thee with vain 
motion ; 

When foolish wants and angers in ignoble eddies whirl 
A human spirit, formed to front God’s glory unashamed ; 
Nor any Cause colossal, like a catapult may hurl 
To splendid goals all powerful souls, chafing unloved, unnamed : 
Then, poet, seek alone resounding hollows of the sea, 
And plunge thy sullen soul in ocean’s grand immensity ! 

Dare to scale the water mountains ! let them topple in 

loud ruin 

O’er thee, lusty swimming from cliff-harboured sandy coves ; 
Though stress of tides impetuous threaten thine undoing, 
Or violent swirl of undertow, where seething emerald moves 
Around rude reefs and promontories, menace with swift death, 
Confront the glorious wild Power, who plays with human breath ! 
Yea, let thy reckless shallop dare seas rushing round the caves, 
Smite with straining oar the kindling heavy night of waves! 
Climb the sea-crag, hand and foot, little careful of a fall! 
Storm shall be thy requiem, fairy foam thy pall. 
Ah! mighty boisterous blown breath, your siren song for me ! 
I quaff exhilarating draughts of wine from forth the sea, 
Soft seething masses of fair froth luring deliciously ! 
Vaporous blast ! voice of vast long sibilant sea-thunder ! 
Bellowing explosions in abysmal cavern-halls ! 
Storm my sense with sound imperial, with a joy sublime and wonder! 
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Throned aloft in perilous places unto me the Mother calls. 
Hear Her! tremble not! but echo to the glowing spirit’s core ; 
It is Her voice; Her sons rejoice ; they shout to Her again: 
By sacred river-fountains, in the desert blast, and roar 
Of bounding cataracts, in forest, by foam-mountains of the main, 
In the grand Atlantic chaos, in his elemental war, 
She converses ; I have heard Her; I would hearken evermore ! 
Ye, my brothers, loved and worshipped ; all your music rolls with 
hers ! 
Human sounds inform the wind that like a trumpet stirs ! 
. . . « Verily I deem I hear above the tumult of the blast, 
That takes my breath, and dashes all the salt spray over me, 
Not the sea-mew’s cry, nor wind’s wail, 
eerie tones of some who passed, 
Wailing in the wind’s wail, shadows drifting desolately ! 
For they say the drowned must wander on the cliffs or on the 
wave, 
Where the fatal moment plunged them in their “ wandering grave.” 
Travelling mountain range, following mountain range ! 
Now the foremost wavering yreen crest begins to smoke ; 
Breaks at one place, and suffers dark precipitous change, 
Arching slowly, solemnly ; undcr where it broke 
A heavy shadow haunteth the grin wall ; till emerald 
All the cliff falls over, tumbles a dead weight 
Of crushed and crashing water 
. . . « yonder unenthralled, 
A monstrous buffalo in headlong strong tumultuous hate, 
Plunging wild haired upon the rock! immense white tongues of 
fire 
Are hurled around, enshroud, envelope with a cloud ; 
Lo! where springs to Heaven a fairy fretted spire ! 
Or is it a wan-warrior’s arms thrown up in death’s despair? 
Death white, baffled in grey air! . 
Shattered upon his iron Doom in armoured onset there ! 
Niagaras upthundering, foamy avalanches, 
Beetling, flickering huge crags of seething snowy spume, 
Wherein are caverns of green tint among pale coral branches, 
And white comets thwart more shadowy froth-precipice’s gloom ! 
Dark founded isles evanish in the flying mountain tomb ; 
Albeit their wave-sculptured forms defiantly abide 
Under grey vapours hurrying o’er the sombre tide : 
Torn from parent shores, around their pillared isolation 
VoL. XVIL., N.S. 1876. 
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Ocean revelling roars with terrible elation ! 

Afar, in the dull offing of a furrowed sullen sea, 
O’er yon rock-rooted Pharos rises awfully, 
Like a Phantom, rises slowly a white cloud, 
Scales the lofty lanthorn where three human hearts are bowed, 
Bowed awhile, involved within the Sea-Plume that ascends, 
Swallowing a hundred feet of granite ere it bends! 

Behold ! the sweep of mighty crags, whose league-long fortress 

front, 
Whose frowning granite arc defies with stature tall and steep 
Ocean’s embattled billows : these have borne the brunt 
Of terrible assaults ! the cannon thunders, and a leap 
Of smoke ascends the ramparts of a breached and broken keep, 
At each discharge : 
The Titan targe hath pinnacle and tower : 

Or is the whole an organ for the surge to smite with power, 
That hath the turbulent storm-music for everlasting dower ? 

Cathedral Heights of Titans, hewn by colossal Hands, 
Millennial ministers of flood and frost, wild earthquake and fierce 

fire ! 

Lo! where a porphyry portal of the mountain heart expands, 
Portentous shadowy buttress, weather-goldened spire ; 

There multitudinous waters wander greyly in the gloom ; 

Within the high sea-sanctuary a god dispenses doom ; 

In and out they wander, sombre courtiers by the gate, 

Where a dim Sea-Presence broodeth in solemn sullen state— 
Where no mortal breath dare whisper, only hollow-sounding surges, 
A welter of wild waters with their melancholy dirges. 

Behold! they rave in echoing cave their wrath rent long ago ; 
Rent for a lair, where grim Despair rolls shouldering to and fro : 
To and fro they furious roll prodigious boulders, 

Rounding them like pebbles with huge Atlantean shoulders. 

Beyond one vast rock-sentinel guarding the awful court, 
Surrounded and o’ershadowed by walls perpendicular, 

Before those palace-portals foamy serpents huge resort, 

Wallowing upon the wilderness, grey and cold afar ; 

While among the tumbled boulders, before the giant cave, 

Robed in royal purple, royal raiment of the wave, 

Lie crunched and shattered timbers, ribs of mighty ships ; 

Yea, and limbs of some who, craving one more kiss of loving lips, 
Were stifled in the violent froth, jammed beneath black stones, 
Whose glossy weed may dally with their coral-crusted bones. 
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Tall, gaunt Phantom yonder, warding portals of the night, 
With silent, sweeping stature growing from the eastern wall, 
Lank long arms upraised, and curving with the vasty cavern’s height, 
A beaked monster face between them, looking downward to appal ! 
Art thou stone, or art thou spirit, fearful Shadow weird and grey, 
Daring mortals to advance beyond their precincts of the day ? 

All the cliffs are shrouded to the waist, or only loom 
Head and shoulders through a death-mist, but where the rollers 

boom 

Their feet are bare and stern: pale sand I discern 
Near their ruined grandeur ; a chrysoprase pale green 
Narrow water isles it, with a restless flow ; 
The tidal heave advances ; cormorants of swarthy mien 
Squat on rocks about the cave, or dive in deeps below. 


While sweet samphire, with tufted thrift, glows in clefts above, 

Ever and anon a sound, with ominous power to move, 

Wanders from the wilderness, a very mournful spell : 

Through the wind and wave embroilment ever tolls a passing bell. 

Whence the warning? what imports it? When I clamber, when I 
rest, 

It seems to breathe foreboding in a fading air. 

Is it from the sombre church in lonely glen deprest ? 

There, by old cross and coffin-stone, on immemorial chair 

Of rude grey granite, hoary ghosts in dark conclave may brood : 

Nay! but the tolling tolleth from the turbulent flood ! 

Not from where the giants hewed them vasty seats of solid rock, 

Or Druid with poured human blood adored the Logan block : 

Not from where the Cromlech ponderous, and hoary cirque remain, 

Though we know no more who reared them, Celt or Dane, or 
Athelstane ; 

Nor whose the mouldered dust in yonder urns of perished prime, 

Bard’s, or warrior’s, who flared a moment in the hollow Night of 
Time ! 

—There on dreary moorland haunteth owl and raven ; 

There at moonrise hoots the rocky carn, to confound the craven 

While fiends are hunting dark lost souls who are shut out from 
Heaven— 

The knell is knolled by wild white arms of surges ramping round 

The fatal reef, where mariners are drifted to be drowned ! 

It is the Rundlestone! He knolls for passing human souls : 

It is the voice of Doom from forth profound Eternity ! 
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Weird dragon forms, roughened in storms, a foamy beryl rolls 
Ever around you, dumb and blind stones, who confront the sky ! 
I feel that in your soul there slumbers a dim Deity. 

. . . « Were it not better to dissolve this chaos of the mind, 
And in the twilight of your world long consolation find, 
Restoring the proud Spirit to your elemental Powers, 

Dying into cliff, and cloud, and snowdrift of sea flowers ? 

. .. « Vanishes the storm-rack in the gleaming West : 

A long wide chasm, glowing like a World of Rest, 

(©’er the dusk horizon opens, whereinto 

Visionary domes arise, and towers of tender hue ! 


A holy realm of Silence, a city of deep Peace, 
Where Death leads all poor prisoners who have won release ! 


Long ranks of high surges, heaving dark against the bright 
Heaven, fall illumed ‘thwart iron crags, whose frown relents to 


Light. 


Land's End, 1875. 
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RECOVERY OF PALESTIN 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
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IL—HOLY LAND AND CITY, 


Q le SpWO projects are afoot for the recovery of Palestine. 
One project aims at the physical, a second at the 
historical, Recovery of the Holy Land. One aims 


As at regaining lost soil, a second at regaining lost 
knowledge. In both cases the instrument to be chiefly used is 
the spade. 


Colonel Gawler, Captain Warren, and other gentlemen have 
formed a society for colonising Palestine. Military and 
engineering science will not be wanting in the committee of 
management. Their purpose is to transfer the dominion of 
Palestine from the Turk and Arab to the Jew. 

The means are pacific: purchase of the land, settlement in 
the towns, and cultivation of the soil. Money is to open Jafia 
and Acre ; industry is to transform the plains of Sharon and 
Shefelah into gardens ; a new race is to drive back the Salhaan 
Rovers, and to hold the swarthy children of Goblan in check. 
The wells of Esdrzlon are to be cleared out, the vineyards of 
Samaria to be planted, and the fish of Gennesareth to be 
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caught as of old. Hundreds of cities are to rise on the ridge of 
Judah, and the voices of the high-priests to echo from the synagogues 
of Zion. Believing, not merely in the literal fulfilment of prophecy, 
but in the duty of coming to the help of Providence, the members 
of this society are clearing ground and firing opinion for a physical 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine. 

To these earnest men the argument for such a course appears 
complete. Palestine was promised to the seed of Abraham; in a 
narrowed sense to the seed of Jacob. The descendants of these 
patriarchs got possession, and for many ages held their own. Later 
on, driven out of Zion and Hebron on account of their offences, 
they left the land a prey to Greek, Roman, and Byzantine con- 
querors ; and spread into foreign lands, where they had time to 
forget their ownership of the sacred soil. 

From the conquest by Alexander the Great to the first invasion 
by Mohammed elapsed a period of time as long as that which 
divides the reign of Alfred from that of Victoria. During all 
those years the land was ruled by men who had no relation to 
the holy race. ‘Then came in the children of Ishmael, bringing 
with them a new Judaism, conceived in the desert, built on the 
Jewish rituals, and fanned into vigorous life by the genius of 
Mohammed. Under many trials, with only two or three breaks, 
that new Judaism has been strong enough to hold the land for 
more than twelve hundred years. Israel wanders far and wide; 
Ishmael never quits the genuine East. “ Find the date-palm, and 
pitch thy tent beneath its truit,” appears to be the unwritten law 
of Ishmael. Hence these children of the first-born of Abraham 
cling to Palestine, Arabia, Egypt ; while their brethren, children of 
the younger-born, are found in Rome and Rio, in Warsaw and 
Cape Town, in Paris and Sydney, in London and San Francisco. 
The sons of Isaac have abandoned Palestine to the sons of 
Ishmael. I have met Hebrews pushing up the mountains of 
Nevada, and venturing into the Red Man’s country, in search of 
settlements ; but I have never seen a Hebrew colonist toiling up 
the hill-side of Judah or braving Bedouin spears in the fat plains 
of Esdrelon. It is only in his prayers that a Jew now turns his 
face towards Jerusalem. 

A few stragglers have been gathered in, chiefly in Zion and 
Safed, Hebron and Tiberias ; in all about nine or ten thousand souls. 
These people are regarded as strangers in the land. They own no 
soil; or so little as not to count. They follow no industry; or do 
so little work that it hardly counts. ‘They live on alms, supported 
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in their sacred cities by pious persons at a distance; mainly by 
people living in England and America, who feed them out 
of “duty,” while they neither speak their language, understand 
their creed, nor love their race. Scattered about the earth, there are 
supposed to be ten or eleven millions of Jews alive. ‘Thousands of 
these people are rich, some of them own colossal fortunes. Roths- 
child could buy up the fee simple of Palestine. Goldsmid might 
rebuild the Temple of Herod. Montefiore has money enough to 
cast a golden statue of King Solomon. But of these wealthy 
Hebrews, not one is willing to go back. Rich Jews build charming 
villas in the gardens of Frankfort, round the slopes of Montmorenci, 
on the downs of Kent and Sussex. No returning Hebrew builds his 
villa under the bluffs of Carmel, in the groves of Jaffa, on the 
brows of Olivet, among the springs at Siloam. The seed of Israel 
cling to every soil except their own. “ More need,” urge Colonel 
Gawler, Captain Warren, and the earnest men associated in this 
enterprise, “‘ for strangers to help their blindness and excite their 
patriotism.” The work is all up-hill, and the hill is very steep; 
yet the motive of these helpers is so free from selfishness that 
every one must wish them a fair field in which to try their great 
experiment. 

That physical Recovery of Palestine may be near, or may be far 
off; but the historical Recovery of Palestine is assuredly nigh. at 
hand. To many persons the second event may seem of more 
immediate and more practical importance. A physical Recovery of 
Palestine concerns the children of Israel mainly; an_ historical 
Recovery of Palestine affects the whole community of Christian 
men. 

The Recovery of which I propose to write a brief account in the 
Gentleman's Magazine is that of a true, detailed, and scientific know- 
ledge of the Holy Land. 


In April, 1865, a number of gentlemen, connected by their travels 
and studies with Palestine, met in the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, to consider the existing state of our knowledge of that country. 
Some of these gentlemen, such as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, and Mr. A. H. Layard, had special knowledge 
of the Eastern world. Others, as Dean Stanley, Dr. Tristram, and 
the present writer, had published books on the Holy Land. Still 
more, as Professor Owen, Dr. Pusey, Mr. George Grove, Dr. 
Hooker, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Fergusson; had devoted much 
time to the study of various details in connection with sacred history 
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and sacred sites. One gentleman, Mr. Tipping, had executed a re- 
markable series of drawings in illustration of the Jewish Wars of 
Josephus. Among lay students, interested in a more general way, 
were the Dukes of Devonshire and Argyle, Earls Derby, Russell, 
and Shaftesbury, Sir Gilbert Scott and Sir Antonio Panizzi, Messrs. 
Henry Reeve, Samuel Morley, William Longman, and John Murray. 
The Archbishop of York presided over our deliberations, supported 
by the Bishops of London, Oxford, Ely, and Ripon. On com- 
paring notes we found the state of things not only shameful but 
incredible. ‘Travellers in Palestine complained that there was no 
good map of the country, no accurate drawing of monuments and 
other remains. Naturalists gave proofs that we knew little of the 
fauna and flora of Palestine. It was startling to hear Professor 
Owen say, “ That often as we read about fish in the Sea of Galilee 
we don’t know what sort of fish exist in that inland lake.” Geo- 
logists said the country was extremely notable in their science, yet 
hardly any of the facts required for a true picture of the country had 
been ascertained. We knew little of the ridge system of Judza 
and Samaria. We knew still less about the River Jordan, and the 
strange ravine through which it flows. We knew nothing at all 
about the ancient and extinct volcanoes. In the department of 
hydrography a little had been done. Our Admiralty had caused a 
survey of the coast-line to be made; the American Government had 
sent Lieutenant Lynch to survey the Dead Sea. So far as soundings 
go, these works had been well done; but naval charts, though good 
in their way, add little to our knowledge of a country. Strange to 
say, Jerusalem was hardly better known than the land outside her 
gates. Lady Burdett Coutts had furnished funds for a survey of that 
city, and Captain Wilson was making his capital discovery of the 
vaulted chambers now known by his name, and otherwise conducting 
those inquiries of which he afterwards wrote the story in his Notes to 
the Ordnance Survey. But his discoveries were then unknown. 
The field was fallow. Looking at the matter in a broad way, the 
Holy Land was barren from the wilderness of Beersheba to the 
frontiers of Dan. 

On these points there was no dispute, nor any as to the need 
for Englishmen to undertake a real recovery of Palestine from this 
condition of neglect. The Bible is an English book—the first of 
English books—and an exact knowledge of the sceneries of the 
sacred story is a permanent English want. Most people are pleased 
to read about the antiquities of London, York, and Chester ; but far 
one English family that cares about ancient London, ancient York, 
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and ancient Chester, a hundred English families are anxious to have 
true pictures in their minds of ancient Jerusalem, ancient Bethlehem, 
and ancient Nazareth. Our interest in the Holy Land is like an 
article of faith. A good account of the Roman wall of London, with 
the situation of the several portals, may excite a languid curiosity at 
an archeological pic-nic ; but a disquisition on the second wall of 
Zion, and on the real position of the Gate Gennath, is followed by 
thousands of people with rapt attention. Our concern with Roman 
London is archaic, our concern with Roman Zion is religious. 
Calvary lay outside that second wall. The way from Zion to the 
Sepulchre was through Gennath. That spot was the scene of the 
Burial, of the Watching, of the Resurrection. Time, in effacing 
the remains, deadens our interest in London Wall; but time has no 
power over the passions, every day born again, which cling to the 
Sepulchre of our Lord. If any spot on earth is holy ground, that 
spot is holy ground. So, in their degrees, are Bethlehem and 
Nazareth, Bethabara and Cana, Ainon and Capernaum. While 
reverence lives in the hearts of men we shall yearn with inappeasable 
hunger of the spirit for an exact acquaintance with the true locality 
and outward aspect of these sacred spots. 

It was agreed by that meeting in Westminster Abbey that we 
should name an executive committee and go to work. Enough had 
been done with pen and ink; libraries had been written on the 
subject. We thought that for awhile we might drop controversy and 
excavate. The old was buried under the new. Truth had to be 
dug out of the soil. Our instruments were to be the spade, the 
aneroid, the sounding-line, and the measuring-chain. The highest 
skill was to be employed, and every point fixed as accurately as 
science can fix the position of hill and stream. Near and under the 
massive walls which yet remain we proposed to sink shafts and run 
galleries. Down through the dust of centuries we meant to pierce, 
not satisfied till we had reached the living rock, as the original builders 
had been forced to find the living rock. In this way, but in no other, 
we might hope to get on solid ground. 

Since the time of Edward Robinson and Eli Smith nearly all our 
sacred places had been the objects of a snarling and suspicious criti- 
cism. These explorers had found the science of Biblical illustra- 
tion very much as John Lightfoot and Adrien Reland had left it. 
Neither Lightfoot nor Reland ever set foot on Syrian soil. Learn- 
ing, patience, and devotion they had in full measure ; but sciences are 
not forwarded by men who learn their facts from books. Original 
research was needed. Robinson and Smith began original research, 
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and aided by the patronage of Karl Ritter, helped on a revival of 
interest in the Holy Land. Much honour is due to them, but the 
fruit of their labour is far from being an unmixed good. 

Robinson and Smith were American citizens. They carried into 
an ancient land, where nothing changes in a thousand years, the 
mental habits of a country in which everything changes in a dozen 
years. They breathed, and boasted of breathing, the spirit of an 
independent and progressive Church. Robinson .was a Dissenting 
minister and the son of a Dissenting minister. Smith was a Dissent- 
ing missionary, chosen on account of his sectarian zeal for the work 
of carrying the torch of free American thought to the benighted 
Arabs of Syria. They laid down the surprising rule that “ ecclesias- 
tical tradition is of no value” in relation to holy places; in other 
words, that the owners of an estate are not Jikely to know anything 
about their title-deeds! They hated monks and distrusted archiman- 
drites. In the application of their singular rule, they assumed that 
all testimony of a later date than the reign of Constantine must be 
regarded as ecclesiastical tradition, and therefore of no value ; 
another way of saying that owners who have held an estate for more 
than fifteen hundred years are sure to know nothing about the way 
in which it came into their possession! Pupils of Yale are not 
trained in habits of deference for ecclesiastical legends. Time is 
not sacred to an American, who, as a rule, believes in to-morrow, 
not in yesterday. Of the two explorers Smith was the more learned 
and experienced man. He knew something of Syria ; he spoke and 
wrote Arabic. Armed at these points, he was far more cautious than 
his fellow-labourer. Robinson had all the superficial defects, as well 
as many of the substantial merits, of his countrymen. To a large 
stock of knowledge, and a great capacity for work, he added the 
qualities of suddenness and suspicion—of doubt approaching to 
cynicism, of credulity amounting to childishness. No man saw 
more quickly the weak point in a piece of evidence ; no man ever 
showed more courage in setting historical evidence aside. Yet the 
critic who rejected the evidence of written records and architectural 
remains was ready to catch at any dubious phrase in an old writer, 
and to pick up any rubbish from a peasant on the road. It was 
hard for him to believe in what was old; still harder for him not to 
believe in what seemed new. At Jerusalem he rejected the evi- 
dence of history and architecture in favour of the present Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre ; at Nazareth he caught at a peasant’s word to 
dispute the historical identity of Cana of Galilee. 
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To deny the merits of Robinson and Smith would be most unfair. 
If they had done no more than notice that spring of an ancient arch 
in the Temple wall, which gave us the first theory for the Temple 
bridge, they would have deserved well of scholars ; but their credit 
has a wider range than anything due to one happy find. 

They made many discoveries, and in the list of names, connected 
with Biblical illustration, from Eusebius to Lightfoot, from Reland 
to Stanley, they will keep a place. They lose no part of their true 
fame when they are described as unnecessarily sceptical and unne- 
cessarily credulous. No one will say that Greek ecclesiastics are 
always learned and always honest ; but the frauds of which Robinson 
accused them were beyond their power, if not beyond their desire. 
When buildings are once known changes of locality are not easily 
made, even under circumstances favourable to fraud. Can any man 
in his senses believe that our monks could have changed St. 
Paul’s into St. Peter’s, and sent pilgrims of Edward the Confessor 
to the edifice on Ludgate Hill? I am not aware of any facts 
which prove that the Syrian monks and priests have practised 
conscious and systematic fraud. Where is the evidence? Nothing 
is easier than to hint a calumny. “ Finding the place out of the 
line of pilgrimage the monks have changed ‘it to” so and so, is 
Robinson’s style throughout. Not a single case of such removal is 
proved. A pupil of Yale does not stoop to reason with a patriarch 
of Jerusalem. At Bethabara the Dissenting minister pokes his pity 
at the deluded Greek pilgrim who bathes in one part of the Jordan, 
and at the equally deluded Latin pilgrim who bathes a few paces 
lower down. The Greek pilgrim may be Tricoupi, the Latin pilgrim 
may be Lamartine ; but in either case Robinson and Smith expect 
the learned and eloquent pilgrim to consider himself morally ‘‘ whipt.” 

From Robinson and Smith came a school of critics noticeable, 
like their American masters, for audacious scepticism and puerile 
credulity. This school has tried to disturb our belief in all the 
more venerable Christian sites. The crowning work of this 
school was the theory which attempted not only to sweep 
aside the Holy Sepulchre, as Robinson and Smith had done, but to 
confuse Mount Calvary with the threshing floor of Araunah, and to 
find the basilica of Helena in the Dome of the Rock! 

When the Palestine Society was founded we had no map of the 
Holy Land, nor any chance of getting one from the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Maps and charts, like roads and ports, are never things 
essential to an oriental. One day, as I sat smoking the pipe of 
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peace with a Syrian pasha, I inquired his reason for not sounding 
the coast and laying down buoys. “What good?” sighed the 
pasha, breathing tenderly through his chibouque. “Ships may 
come in safely,” I replied. ‘“ Frank ships,” he answered, in a tone 
which told me there was nothing more to add. Suraya, then at the 
Serai in Jerusalem, made a similar reply to my remonstrance on the 
bad roads in his pashalic. “We are a people of camels and 
asses ; we have no need for roads.” “ But think of the foreigners 
who might come to Jerusalem.” ‘ You want me to make a practicable 
road for Russian guns?” These orientals had their way, which is 
not the way of making maps. No survey had been undertaken, 
even roughly. Hebron, Tyre, and Damascus are three of the oldest 
cities in the world ; the triangle of country lying between them is the 
most historical in the world; yet the hills and valleys of that 
triangle were as little known to science as the snow-fields of 
Archangel and the sierras of New Mexico. Few positions had been 
accurately fixed. No road plan existed. Mounds, springs, and 
villages were put in wrong situations. Every traveller had drawn his 
own map. I had been forced to draw some parts of my own. No 
attempt had been made to distinguish modern camel tracks from 
Macedonian and Roman roads ; yet this distinction is of the first 
importance in dealing with that difficult point—the personal journeys 
of our Lord. The Jordan was as much a mystery as the Nile; its 
parent source, its rate of flow, and its actual fall being equally un- 
known. The level of the Sea of Galilee had not been ascertained. 
The names, numbers, and positions of the Jordan fords were still to 
seek ; nor could we say with certainty that we knew the course of 
any one ancient road. Some sacred sites had been placed in situa- 
tions utterly at variance with the sacred texts. 

The geology and natural history of Palestine were blanks in the 
book of knowledge. To geologists the depression of the Jordan 
valley is one of the most notable things on the earth’s surface, yet 
nothing had been done towards settling the question of how that 
amazing trench was formed. Had the land sunk? Had the trough 
been filled by a great inland sea? Had that trough an outlet in the 
Gulf of Akabah? It was the same in regard to fauna and flora. As 
to cedar and sycamore, lily and lentil, eagle and raven, dove and 
sparrow, fox and jackal, little was known, and every point was in 
dispute. 

So, again, with towns and cities. We were in doubt as to the true 
Jericho, the true Gilgal, the true Capernaum, and a hundred other 
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places. We had not settled on a true site for Bethabara, the scene of 
John’s ministry and our Lord’s baptism. There were disputes about 
Enon near to Salem. Bethsaida was in doubt; Chorazin was in 
doubt. Some people thought Cana of Galilee had been “artfully 
confounded” by the monks. No man could lay his finger on Modin 
and Gerar. Quarrels had waged around Scopus, and the battle had 
spread to Mount Olivet. Nothing had yet been done to unearth the 
mysteries of Herodium. Mount Gerizim had not been searched for 
the sacred stones. We knew little of Caesarea and Antipatris. The 
ports of Gaza and Jamnia awaited investigation. Askelon was un- 
broken ground. The remains of Jezreel and of Beisan courted 
inquiry. Hardly anything had been done at Sebaste, at Khersa, or 
at Athlit. In fact, the whole country was a mine of wealth, waiting for 
the working parties to come in. 

Yet the chief labour was required in Jerusalem. It is a safe thing 
to say that, ten years ago, ordinary English readers had a more exact 
knowledge of ancient Athens and ancient Rome than they could 
pretend to have of ancient Jerusalem. No man had ever brought the 
positions of the Acropolis and the Capitoline into question. Writers 
may wrangle over the exact position of the Temple of Jupiter, as 
they wrangle over the exact position of the Temple of Solomon, 
but no one disputes the fact that Jupiter’s fane stood on the 
Capitoline hill, and that Jehovah’s fane stood on the Holy Mount. 
But with respect to the very site of Mount Zion there was fierce 
dispute. 

Every one is aware that the sacred city stood on four hills—Zion, 
Acra, Bezetha, and Moriah. These heights are named in very early 
times. Zion is mentioned in the Book of Kings and in more than one 
of the Psalms. Acra is mentioned by Josephus, both in his 
“Antiquities ” and in his “Jewish Wars.” Bezetha is also men- 
tioned many times by Josephus. Moriah is mentioned in Kings and 
Chronicles. These heights are about as far from each other, speak- 
jag roughly, as the Aventine and Capitoline, the Esquiline and 
the Quirinal in Rome. They are much more strongly marked by 
_ nature than Tower Hill, Ludgate Hill, and Holborn Hill in London. 
They were marked by walls, gates, palaces, and castles—structures 
as important and enduring as the Temple of Jupiter and the Palace 
of the Czesars in Rome, as St. Paul’s Cathedral and the White Tower 
in London. The house of David rose on Zion. Acra was the 
citadel, and after the dismantling of that fortress the site of a royal 
palace. On Bezetha stood the palace of Herod Agrippa. Moriah 
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was the Temple hill. Yet so late as ten years ago only one of these 
four hills was fixed beyond dispute ! 

No critic had displaced Moriah from the traditional site, though 
some critics had diminished the area and disputed the rock-plan 
of that holy mount. But theorists had denied the identity of 
Zion, Acra, and Bezetha. Clarke had maintained that the 
true Zion was the height now known as the Hill of Evil 
Council: very much like saying that the true site of Roman 
London was Greenwich Hill. Tregells had asserted that Zion stood 
on the eastern ndge—that is on Mount Moriah. Lewin had sup- 
posed that the city of David, the palace of David, and the house 
of David, all mentioned in Scripture, stood on the dropping ridge of 
Ophla, now called Ophel. Smith had assumed that the whole crest 
or back, starting from the Tower of Siloam, rising to the Temple 
platform, and running north to the present Birket Israel, was the 
original Zion. Acra was the subject of as many quarrels as Zion. 
Olshausen had placed Acra on the south of Mount Moriah. 
Porter had fixed it on the west; exactly west of the Dome of the 
Rock. Tobler had marked Ophel as Acra. Lewin had built his 
Acra, or fortress of the Macedonians, due north of the Temple, 
on the site now occupied by the Serai. Bezetha was unfixed. The 
texts of Josephus, which alone make it known to us, place it north 
of the Temple. Bezetha alone “ overshadowed the Temple on the 
north,” so that the range of error was narrowed ; yet within the limits 
of that text imagination had run riot. Porter had placed Bezetha 
on the north of Moriah. Tobler fixed it on the west and north-west, 
covering ground from the present Jaffa gate to the northern tower of 
the wall looking over the Fullers’ monument. Lewin had partially 
adopted Tobler’s view. A part of the ridge which they call Bezetha 
contains the Holy Sepulchre. 

As with the four hills, so with the ravines which divided them. 
Which was the Asmonean valley? Where did the Tyropzan valley 
begin? Where lay the Cedron ravine, so often mentioned by 
Josephus during the great siege? Clarke contended that the Valley 
of Hinnom was the Tyropzan of Jewish history. Robinson confused 
the Cedron ravine with the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The true course 
of the Tyropzan was lost, and with it all means of determining 
the site of Acra and the boundary line of Zion. For Jerusalem this 
loss was like the filling in of Fleet Ditch, so that we could no 
longer trace the lines which parted Smithfield from Holborn and 


Clerkenwell. 
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So again with the great walls. In later times three walls sur- 
rounded and protected Jerusalem. The first wall dated from the 
reigns of David and Solomon; the second wall was repaired and 
altered by Hezekiah ; the third wall was erected some years after the 
Crucifixion by Agrippa. The position of these walls was in dispute. 
I have before me at this moment sixteen plans of Jerusalem by 
eminent scholars and explorers. They are utterly unlike in outline 
and in detail. No two agree in all particulars. 

Thus, when we began our labour in Jerusalem, every point was in 
dispute, down to the most elementary features of rock and ravine. 
Nothing could solve these problems but the spade, and we at once 
attacked them spade in hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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My OcEAN LOG 
FROM NEWCASTLE TO BRISBANE. 


BY RED SPINNER. 





PART IV. 


N the Himalaya troop-ship lying at the Tanjong wharf at 
Singapore I recognised the vessel in which I once made 
passage on a journalistic expedition, and I was not long 
in: paying my respects to Captain Grant. Need I say 

that she was “alow and aloft” precisely what every English 
navy ship is wherever you may find her—a pattern of order and 
efficiency? Nor need I apologise for observing that when next day I 
stood upon the littered and lumbered decks of the Dutch troop- 
ship I remembered with pride the perfect discipline, sweet air, and 
irreproachable cleanliness of our own transport. 

There is no place perhaps in the far East which has received 
greater immediate advantages from the Suez Canal than Singapore. 
Most of the vessels which pass Port Said without increasing its trade 
by so much as the value of half a dollar halt at this curious capital 
of the Straits Settlements. It is the half-way house between England 
and China on the one hand, and Australasia on the other. At the 
beginning of the present century it was a collection of Malay fisher- 
men’s huts. Even Sir Stamford Raffles, through whose forethought 
the island became part of the British possessions in 1819, could never 
have dreamt of the great commercial importance it would some day 
obtain. A convenience it was from the first ; now it is a necessity. 
Fine docks have been built by the Tanjong Paggar Dock Company, 
near the western entrance of the roadstead, where the handful of 
fishermen have grown into a thriving population of over 26,000 
persons, who are enjoying the advantages of European trade and 
English rule, and who, though chiefly orientals, are content and 
happy because well governed and prosperous. And there is no 
town in the far East which affords the traveller a better insight into 
certain phases of oriental life. At Point-de-Galle you are delighted 
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with the Eastern scenery and Eastern humanity, but it is Eastern 
humanity with a prevailing flavour of India. At Singapore you have 
the Malayan’races at home, with all their national characteristics ; 
the Chinese quarters are as much Chinese as streets in Hong Kong or 
Canton; and in smaller proportions, the singular diversity of races 
is increased by the Kling from Madras, the slender Bengali, the 
Parsee, the Chittie, the Armenian Jew, and the Arab. An Englishman 
fresh from home will be surprised at the busy appearance of the 
docks. Chinese carpenters and blacksmiths are hammering and 
sawing in the sheds, using tools as primitive as those which stood 
upon Joseph the Carpenter’s bench eighteen hundred years ago. 
Nothing can induce these remarkable people to adopt modern inven- 
tions. They do their work well, but it must be in their own way, 
and at their own slow speed. ‘The better class of Chinese artisans 
you may distinguish by the light clothing which they permit them- 
selves to wear. The majority of the Chinese and Malays about the 
docks, like their compatriots up in the town, are content with a wisp 
of cloth fastened round the loins, to hang more or less (generally 
considerably less) to the knees. To be sure you have on your out- 
ward voyage, beginning at Port Said, become accustomed to this, 
and by the time you have travelled far enough to be able to look 
about you in the Singapore docks you regard any clothing exceeding 
in dimensions an ordinary handkerchief as a reckless and surprising 
extravagance in “the lower orders.” Strong and lissome are some 
of these rice and fish fed fellows ; tall, straight, and displaying good 
muscles. That this semblance of strength and condition is not 
delusive you may perceive by the amount of work the Chinese or 
Malay coolies get through, and the weights they carry. As a rule it 
takes several orientals to accomplish one Englishman’s labour, but 
this is a rule not without a wide margin of exception. Speaking of 
men as they find them, the European employers give the native 
mechanics and the copper-skinned hewers of wood and drawers of 
water an excellent character ; indeed, you will often be not a little 
pained to hear English employers speak better of them than of the 
British workman, who is taught to pity his dusky heathen brother 
bowing down to blocks of wood and stone. However, I wish to draw 
a picture, not to moralise. So we will leave the docks and the 
workmen there, many-tinted, from the sickly yellow of the fair 
Chinaman with his shaven pate and everlasting pigtail, down 
through every shade of brown until you come to the sable Hindoo 
with his glossy black ringlets. Before starting for the town, a mile 


and a half off, you may turn into the bungalow, liberally provided 
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for English seamen and passengers. It is a reading-room, and 
travellers in a thirsty land scarcely welcome water with greater 
eagerness than that with which we, who had not seen an English 
newspaper for six weeks, charge at the files of the Daily News, 
Punch, Fun, the illustrated journals, and one or two of the cheaper 
magazines. 

The gharries, driven generally by Bengali boys under strict Scot- 
land-yard-like hackney carriage regulations, are drawn by capital 
ponies ; they are Singapore specialities, born and bred in Sumatra 
and in certain portions of the Malay peninsula, and though diminu- 
tive they are perfectly shaped, safe, swift trotters, and hardy. As to 
colour they run a good deal to piebald ; also they are most kindly 
treated by their owners. Along the Tanjong Paggar Road you con- 
tinually meet carts heavily laden with merchandise—gambier and 
pepper, hides, or fancy woods from the interior, where the irrepressible 
Chinaman is gardener, woodman, and all else that is remunerative. 
To the carts are yoked hump-shouldered bulls, sleek-hided as a deer, 
mostly fawn-coloured, and as docile as the lamb. Fan palms, 
bananas, cocoanut and betel palms, tree ferns, tropical creepers and 
flowers, and vistas of strange and beautiful trees appear on either 
side of the well-kept road. Next you pass through a native street, 
probably holding your nose until you become acclimatised to the 
indescribable stenches of the native quarters. There are “ rows” 
on either side of the thoroughfare, very different from the picturesque 
covered ways of ancient Chester or the continental towns, but 
affording ample shelter from the sun for the inhabitants, who 
have a wonderful love of squatting on their hams outside their 
small primitive places of business—squatting in company, squatting 
in silence, squatting morning, noon, and night. There are miles of 
streets in Singapore, but in every one of them the people shall be 
found perseveringly engaged in this absorbing do-nothing occupation. 
Longfellow would be charmed with the perfect way in which they 
have learned, if not to labour, at least to wait. John Chinaman, of 
course, is everywhere. The little bazaars with the hieroglyphs over 
the door, the lanterns suspended from the ceiling inside, the idol 
over the candle-lit shrine, and the curtained-off inner apartment ; the 
licensed opium shops, the places of the tailors, butchers, and bakers 
—these all mark the whtreabouts of the Chinaman. In the heart of 
the town the native shops (all open to the street) admirably illustrate 
the industrious character of the Chinese artisan; illustrate also 
the teeming numbers of the race, their sobriety, their quietness, 
their skill. A blacksmith’s establishment I was told contained sixty 
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inmates, who all slept in one garret. The great houses of the Euro- 
pean merchants—Scotchmen predominating in the ratio of five to 
seven—are confined to the central and best portion of the town, 
near which is “The Plain,” a fine promenade, with cathedral and 
public buildings around, and a wide and well-shaded lower road 
parallel with and close to the beach. Here in cool eventide the fair 
European ladies take their.drives in gharry, waggonette, or buggy, 
reclining listlessly after their manner when once they deign to take 
wings to the East. Here the white robes and scarlet sashes of the 
Government House peons, and the pronounced colours of other 
great folk’s liveries, flash amongst the green trees ; here the young 
gentlemen of the place in spotless white trousers, gossamer morning 
coat, and solar topee saunter and smoke their manillas. 

The wonderful markets, provision shops, and thickest centres of 
native population are not far off; an inner harbour and canals full 
of broad-sterned sampans and sharp-prowed Malay proas penetrating 
into their midst. You can buy almost anything you require at Singa- 
pore : costly goods at the European repositories, and odds and ends, 
chiefly Brummagem, at the petty Chinese stalls and shops. Native 
hawkers, their heads covered with a large circular disc of straw-work 
pointed on the outer centre like an ancient shield, trot about, their 
wares suspended in baskets from a bamboo pole balanced over the 
shoulder. Sometimes it is pork for the Chinaman, or rice or fish 
or fruit, or compounds unmentionable, but apparently all fairly 
clean and appetising, offered for sale by street cries which in an 
unknown tongue have still a family resemblance to those we have 
been accustomed to in the well-beloved home afar off. Here comes 
a regular Chinese swell, a young innocent-faced Flowery-Lander, into 
whose pigtail has been woven scarlet silk as a recognised hall-mark 
of gentility. He is attired in the wide loose trousers and wide loose 
smock characteristic of the clothes-wearing Chinaman in every 
quarter of the globe, but the materials are of exquisitely fine silk 
or cloth, and not the simple glazed stuff of the commonalty. 
Moreover, his head is surmounted bya natty drab English deer- 
stalker, and his umbrella and fan are of dainty workmanship. Then 
we have a native policeman, a Malay, or more probably a Kling, in 
the blue uniform of “ the force,” leading by their pigtails a couple 
of handcuffed thieves, upon whom the scantily-robed shop people 
come out to look with that expression of sweet smiling innocence 
which is as characteristic of the Chinaman as are his pigtail and his 
queerly placed eyes. At night there are certain streets all ablaze 
with lamps—a kind of oriental New Cut, where everybody sits on 
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his haunches and takes life easy, giving or receiving the purchased 
banana, cocoanut, mangosteen, pine-apple, durian, orange, betel nut 
and leaf wrapper, with an air of supreme indifference on both sides. 
The durian is the fruit by which some Europeans swear, while others 
hate it with a bitter hatred. They say you have first to overcome 
the stench of the thing, and they say truly ; a skunk is nothing to it. 
The mangosteen is a delicious little fruit, confined to limited areas 
in the Malay Archipelago. It is round, apple-sized, and a deep dead 
purple in colour. You cut through the rind, which isa third of an 
inch in thickness, and pulling off half the cup discover a white pulpy 
interior in five, six, or seven sections. This, removed by a fork, 
becomes a mouthful for an epicure, blending in one happy sensation 
the flavours of sweet-water grape, mulberry, jargonelle pear, and 
bond fide Johannisberg. ‘The natives eat bananas by the bushel. I 
bought three pine-apples, magnificent in weight as in flavour, for two- 
pence halfpenny ; with three cents the thirsty coolie obtains a fresh 
cocoanut containing a pint and a half of refreshingly cool milk ; and 
there are other fruits, all new to the Eurgpean, too numerous to 
mention. Fish of grand size and quality are caught without much 
art or toil within half a mile of shore. You may pity these benighted 
barbarians, as it is the Christian Briton’s duty to do; nevertheless 
they appear to enjoy life very tolerably, having few wants and an 
abundance of good things dropping into their very mouths, no 
tailor’s bills, no religious or educational difficulties, no votes, no 
superfluous furniture. The Chinaman certainly has to provide him- 
self with a brace of chop-sticks, but they are inexpensive ; the Malay 
does without even these. 

It was very interesting to me to visit the gaol under the guidance 
of one of the magistrates and to see the prisoners printing in English, 
Chinese, and Malay, weaving blankets, making superb rattan wicker 
ware, and working in the most orderly manner at the commonest 
trades. A few were “in” for piracy, some for assault, the majority 
for theft. This latter assertion of course is the same as saying that 
the majority are Chinamen. Some of our good reformatory workers 
at home would have been gratified beyond measure at the excellent 
way in which the present superintendent works the institution. The 
prisoners up to the present time have been housed—one might almost 
say caged—in general sheds and dormitories. Now, under the 
presence of pressure from without, the separate system is to be tried, 
and solitary cells are being built. The men, especially the Malays, 
are generally very tractable. All being in chains the prisoners move 
about with the old-fashioned clank-clank familiar to the present 
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generation at home only on the melo-dramatic stage. Out of 620 
prisoners there were only two women (not bad for a set of heathens), 
and the few prisoners in the European quarter were soldiers and 
sailors who had been overtempted by the low grog shops (there are 
by far too many of these) into the commission of minor mis- 
demeanours. Formerly there were not more than half a dozen 
European warders to manage this large prison, to which perhaps it 
should be mentioned are brought long-sentence men from-other por- 
tions of the Straits Settlements. 

Last year there was an outbreak, and Mr. Dent, the superintendent, 
was murdered. The plot was no doubt hatched in the common dor- 
mitory, or in the gangs, and for a wonder the conspirators united 
sufficiently to effect their purpose, a fact to be noted when it is known 
that the Malays and Chinese have different languages of their own, 
and that the Chinese and Malays have no fervid love for each other. 
Many readers will doubtless remember the story as briefly told in 
the English newspapers at the time, but I cannot call to mind 
that one particular incident was included in the account. I will give 
it for the benefit of the author of any projected work on “The Brave 
Deeds of Women.” Fame has been acquired by less worthy pre- 
tences. For a while on the fatal evening it seemed as if the prisoners 
would overcome and, of course, massacre the authorities and overrun 
the town. The final obstacle to their complete success was ultimately 
found in the corner of the prison area defended by Mr. Lamb, an 
English or rather Scotch warder, who throughout behaved splendidly. 
He conceived and promptly put in action the bold idea of calling to 
his assistance and arming the handful of European prisoners under 
confinement. The project answered thoroughly. Pending its execu- 
tion, however, Mrs. Lamb undertook the defence of a certain central 
door against which the howling mob of natives were concentrating all 
their fury and strength. The plucky woman seized a sword and 
hacked and slashed at the naked feet and legs of the foe, as often as 
they appeared through the space between the bottom of the door and 
the ground. The breaking down of this barrier was expected every 
moment, but Mrs. Lamb never flinched from the post or relaxed her 
attacks, and the good woman’s bravery gave her husband time to 
bring up his reinforcement. This manceuvre was so effectual that 
when the Brigade Major, who happened to be the senior military 
officer within call, on requisition from the Commissioner of Police, 
hastened to the prison with what troops were then in Fort Canning 
the disturbance was virtually over. More than a dozen prisoners had 
been shot down, and others were in custody, to be afterwards hanged 
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or re-sentenced. ‘The justices petitioned the Home Government to 
reward Mr. Lamb’s services by a small annuity, but so far as I could 
hear no response has yet been sent out to this very reasonable sug- 
gestion. Of course such an oversight at the Colonial Office (if the 
petition has not already been granted) is an accident. Anyhow, 
Lamb and his courageous}wife were mainly instrumental in checking 
what might have been a most dangerous outbreak of murderous 
criminals. 

The Botanical{Gardens are situated at Tanglin, about three miles 
from Singapore, and, the drive over perfect road, with beautiful 
tropical scenery on either side, and here and there glimpses of jungle, 
is a treat no passing stranger should miss. The gardens owned by 
the Hon. Mr. Whampoa, the wealthy Chinese merchant recently 
invested with the order of St. Michael and St. George, should 
also be seen, both because of the rare plants and trees cultivated 
there and the quaint Chinese devices into which many of the shrubs 
have been clipped. The pretty orange coloured flower, which so 
profusely covers the hedges everywhere, in perfume and formation 
somewhat resembling our heliotrope, is a common jungle flower. 
Nearing the town on your return from the gardens look out for the 
Bengali washermen in the middle of the stream provided for them ; 
you will then understand why your linen comes home so sadly per- 
forated with unmendable holes. The small plantation of sugarcanes 
fringing the highway so prettily is evidence of the sweet tooth of the 
country ; every other native you meet in the evening is munching his 
section of cane, for which he has paid some decimal portion of a 
farthing. As you drive to your quarters at night, the birds being 
silent and the lizards at rest, the insects are in loud concert in the 
hedges, gardens, and jungle ; and the music may be heard high above 
the shrill rattle of the gharry. It will be necessary to look carefully 
after your mosquito curtains, and to be at all times prepared fora 
really elegant little lizard running up the wall, or a brown-winged 
cockroach, not much less than two inches long, scampering across 
your dressing table. 


(To be continued.) 
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BERTRAN DE BORN THE TROUBA- 
DOUR. 


BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


HE old manuscripts in which the works of the trouba- 
dours are preserved to us frequently contain short 
biographical notices of the poets themselves, interesting 
alike by the personal incidents related and by the light 

which such anecdotes throw on the quaint and complex organism of 
medizeval life. In most cases, however, these biographies are confined 
to the relation, more or less romantically embellished, of those 
affaires du ceur which to a genuine poet of Provence were a matter 
of vital necessity. For one-sided and incomplete as is the idea of the 
troubadour as the expounder and nothing but the expounder of 
medizval sentimentalism, it must never be forgotten that a favourite 
and indispensable subject of his song was love. It is true that the 
sirventes,* or satirical poem, was a dangerous weapon in the hands 
of the Provengal singer, with which he ruthlessly attacked his 
enemies, private or political, clerks or laymen. But the great social 
influence derived from this self-assumed office of public censorship 
was naturally localised, and General History, although it records the 
deeds of many distinguished amateurs of the gaya sabensa, such as 
King Alfons of Aragon and our own Cceur de Lion, does not 
mention the names of any troubadours gué troubadours with one 
exception—Bertran de Born. 

Bertran de Born is a perfect type of the warlike baron of the 
middle ages, continually fighting with his neighbours or with his own 
vassals, and treating the villeins and clowns on his estate with a 





* The exact definition of sirventes is a matter of some difficulty. Etymologically 
it is no doubt derived from the Latin verb servire, and might therefore be 
rendered as “‘ the song of a serving man,” or the song sung in the service of some 
master or, it may be, cause. The Jeys d’amors (Laws of Love)—under which 
promising title is disguised an exceedingly dry scholastic treatise on Proven¢al 
gtammar and metrical art—calls the sirventes “‘ a song containing reproof and 
vituperation, and castigating the wicked and foolish ; it also may treat of warlike 
deeds.” This definition fairly describes the general character of the sirventes 
without, however, exhausting its scope and variety of subject-matter. The im- 
portant point for our present purpose is to distinguish the sirventes, which never 
treats of the tender passions, from the caso or love-song proper. 
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brutal contempt all the more unpardonable in his’case as he openly 
and deliberately advocates such oppression in his songs. But his 
warlike ambition was not confined to the squabbles of petty feudal 
lords. With sword and song he fought in the great political struggles 
of the time, and the important part he played in the incessant wars of 
Henry II. of England with the King of France and with his own 
rebellious sons ought to secure Bertran a place in any comprehensive 
history of our Angevin kings. I am glad to see that Mr. Green, in 
his “ Short History of the English People,” has done justice to the 
bold troubadour’s claims. 

As to the exact date of Bertran’s birth the manuscripts contain no 
information. By inference we find it must have been about the 
middle of the twelfth century. The old biographers call him Viscount 
of Autafort, a castle and borough of about a thousand inhabitants in 
the diocese of Perigord. His manhood fell into a stormy time of 
external and internal warfare. 

The marriage of Henry of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. of England, 
with the divorced faithless wife of the French King was an abundant 
source of evil to the young adventurer. It is true that the possessions 
of Aquitain accruing to him from the marriage for the moment added 
to his power, but in the long run his large dominions in the west and 
south-west of France tended to divert his attention from the true 
focus of his strength—England. The tedious quarrels in which his 
continental possessions involved him with his feudal overlord, the 
King of France, greatly increased the troubles of his eventful reign. 
But far more disastrous were the domestic consequences of this 
ill-assorted union. History and popular myth have combined to 
depict Eleanor as the prototype of a ruthless termagant. What- 
ever may have been the provocations of her truant husband—pro- 
vocations which, by the way, her own conduct hardly justified her 
in resenting too harshly—the charge remains against her that by 
her instigation her sons were first incited to rebel against their 
father. With much trouble and danger to himself Henry had 
in 1170 induced his English bishops to assist at a prospective 
coronation of his eldest son and namesake. Two years later the 
ceremony was repeated, young Henry’s wife, the daughter of King 
Louis VII. of France, being included, having for reasons unknown 
been absent on the former occasion. The return which Henry received 
for this highest mark of confidence was the claim on the part of 
his son to be put in immediate possession either of Normandy or of 
England. The refusal of this outrageous demand became the cause 
of animosities between father and son. Eleanor fanned the flames 
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of discord, and it seems to have been by her advice mainly that 
young Henry at last broke out into open rebellion. He fled from 
his father’s Court at Limoges and took refuge with the King of 
France at St. Denis, where three days afterwards he was joined by 
his two brothers Richard and Geoffrey. The war which ensued 
was carried on by both sides with atrocious brutality, not even 
telieved by bold exploits. of arms. The name of the hirelings 
enlisted by the King of England—Brabangons, from Braband, the 
country of many of them—has become a bye-word in history, and the 
utter want of filial piety, or indeed of any higher motive, on the part 
of the young princes is at once revolting andastonishing. More 
than once during his repeated wars with his sons the King’s life was 
attempted, and on one occasion when he was going to a parley with 
young Henry he was received by a shower of arrows and slightly 
wounded. Sons who thus disregarded the demands of natural 
affection could not be expected to be more scrupulous where their 
country was concerned. Patriotism, more especially English 
patriotism, never was the strong side of the Plantagenets. In con- 
sequence the young princes did not hesitate for a moment to barter 
away some of the fairest portions of England for promises of assist- 
ance from the King of Scotland and the Earl of Flanders, and it 
was only by Henry’s energy and good fortune that these disgraceful 
bargains were frustrated. The war dragged on till 1174, and ended 
with a semblance of reconciliation ; Richard being the last to submit 
to his father. 

It was necessary to dweil to this extent on these circumstances 
in order to gain a background for our centre-figure the Troubadour. 
There is no direct evidence that Bertran de Born took a prominent 
part in the. first rebellion of the English princes, neither do any of 
his warlike songs seem to refer to it. But even in case his youth or 
other circumstances prevented him from being an actor in the events 
just described, he was sure to be an eager spectator. Soon afterwards 
we see him in the thick of the fight. He seems to have been on terms 
of intimacy with the three elder sons of Henry, as is proved by the 
familiar nicknames by which he addresses them. Young Henry he 
used to call “ Marinier” (seaman), an interesting fact which shows 
that a sailor-prince in the Royal family is not altogether a modern 
invention. . Geoffrey, by marriage Duke of Brittany, was ‘‘ Rassa,” 
a name without any distinct meaning to us ; and Richard “Oc e no,” 
that is “ Yes and no,” which might pass for an indication of straight- 
forward and plain dealing, or, indeed, of the reverse, according to 
the terms on which prince and poet happened to be. Bertran’s 
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attachment to Prince Henry, the ‘‘ Young King,” as he and the old 
chroniclers frequently call him, was of the utmost importance for the 
poet’s life. It is, indeed, the redeeming feature of his character. 
From the first he seems to have espoused the young prince’s cause, 
and no turn of fortune could ever make him waver from his fealty. 
It is sad to think that the influence thus acquired was used in further 
inflaming a nature already hot with pride and ambition. Bertran’s 
biographers lay particular stress on this point. ‘“ Whenever he chose ’”” 
—the old manuscript says—“ he was master of the King of England 
and of his son; but he wished that the father should always be at 
war with the son, and the brothers with one another; and he also 
desired that there should be incessant feud between the Kings of 
France and England, and whenever there was peace or truce 
between them he was at great pains and trouble to undo the peace 
by means of his sirventeses, and to prove to each of them how they 
were dishonoured by such a peace ; and he derived much good and 
also much evil from the mischief he made amongst them.” In 
another place we are told that King Henry hated Bertran because 
the poet was “the friend and counsellor of the young King, his 
(Henry’s) son, who had made war against him ; and he believed Sir 
Bertran bore the whole guilt of it.” Not without reason does Dante 
place the troubadour in the ninth pit of hell, where, with Mahomet 
Ali, Mosca dei Lamberti, and other disturbers of Church and State, 
he is made to do penance for his disastrous counsels. Dante de- 
scribes him carrying his own head severed from his body in his 
hand. ‘“ Know then,” says the spectre addressing the poet, “that I 
am Bertran de Born, he who gave evil encouragement to the young 
King, causing father and son to wage war against each other. 
Because I parted men thus joined together I now carry my own 
head severed from its principle of life, my body.” 

How his great influence over the young King was acquired the 
old manuscripts do not tell us. The first time that we hear of 
Bertran in history is in connection with the quarrels between Richard, 
at that time Count of Poitou, and his unruly barons in the south of 
France. Amongst these Bertran de Born took a prominent position. 
His worldly possessions were of comparatively small importance, 
but his fame as a poet, his personal valour, his indomitable fierce- 
ness and love of war made up for this want, and qualified him for 
the part of ringleader and prime intellectual mover of the rebellious 
party. A cause of quarrel between such an overlord as Richard 
and such a vassal as Bertran may easily be imagined; but beyond 
these public grounds of mutual animosity there seems to have been 
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some personal grudge between them. The manuscripts speak of a 
lady in whose heart the troubadour supplanted his princely rival, 
and in addition to this fact—perhaps in consequence of it—we hear 
of Richard’s hostile interference in his adversary’s private concerns. 
Bertran de Born had a brother, Constantine by name, with whom he 
shared the possession of Castle Autafort. He is described by the 
manuscripts as “a good knight, but not a man to trouble himself 
much about valour or honour.” A man-of this kind stood little 
chance of holding his own against our troubadour, and internal 
evidence strongly points towards the latter as the aggressor in the 
endless quarrels between the two brothers. This, however, Bertran’s 
biographer does not acknowledge. He goes on to say that Con- 
stantine “hated Bertran at all seasons, and wished well to those 
who wished ill to Bertran, and he took from him the Castle of 
Autafort, which belonged to them both in common. But Sir 
Bertran soon recovered it, and drove his brother from all his 
possessions.” At this juncture Richard interfered in favour of 
Constantine. Together with Aimar, Viscount of Limoges, and 
other powerful barons, he invaded Bertran’s domains, which soon 
became the scene of atrocities such as are the usual concomitants 
of civil feud. Castle Autafort itself was threatened, but its master 
remained undaunted. In a powerful sirventes he hurls defiance at 
his enemies. A war-song more recklessly bold, more graphically 
real, has seldom been heard. 

Let the reader judge. “All day long,” Bertran says, “I fight, 
and am at work, to make a thrust at them and defend myself, for 
they are laying waste my land and burning my crops; they pull up 
my trees by the root and mix my corn with the straw. Cowards and 
brave men are down upon me. I constantly disunite and sow hatred 
amongst the barons, and then I remould and join them together 
again, and I try to give them brave hearts and strong; but I ama 
fool for my trouble, for they are made of base metal.” 

In these last sentences the poet discloses the secret of his 
power. It was the irresistible sway of his eloquence over men’s 
minds, his “don terrible de la familiarité,” as the elder Mirabeau 
puts it, which enabled Bertran to play on men’s minds as on 
the strings of his lute, and to make them form and vary their 
purpose according to his impulse. In this very sérventes we gain an 
idea of the manner in which he lashes the hesitating barons into 
resistance against the common oppressor. ‘Talairand is accused of 
indolence—“ he does not trot nor gallop, motionless he lies in his 
cot, neither lance nor arrow does he move. He lives like a Lombard 
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pedlar, and when others depart for the war he stretches himself and 
yawns.” Another baron, whose name, William of Gordon, strikes the 
English ear with familiar note, is warned against Richard’s per- 
suasive statecraft. “I love you well,” Bertran says, “but my 
enemies want to make a fool and a dupe of you, and the time seems 
long to them before they see you in their ranks.” The sirventes 
winds up with a climax of fierce invective against Richard himself. 
“To Perigeux close to the wall, so that I can throw my battle-axe 
over it, I will come well armed, and riding on my horse Bayard ; 
and if I find the glutton of Poitou he shall know the cut of my 
sword. A mixture of brain and splinters of iron he shall wear on 
his brow.” 

Bertran’s assertions of his dangerous influence over men’s minds 
were not the idle boastings of poetic vanity. A terrible conspiracy 
was formed against Richard and the greatest nobles of the country. 
The Viscounts of Ventadorn, of Camborn, of Segur, and of Limoges, 
the Count of Perigord, William of Gordon, the Lord of Montfort, 
besides many important cities, are mentioned amongst therebels. A 
meeting took place, and we may imagine the picturesque scene when 
“in the old monastery of San Marsal they swore ona missal” to 
stand by each other and never to enter into separate treaties with 
Richard. The special causes of this rebellion are not known to us. 
We may surmise, and indeed know in a general way, that the hand 
of their lion-hearted lord weighed heavily on the provinces of 
Southern France. But the veil which covers this portion of 
Henry II.’s reign has never yet been fully lifted, and till that is done 
we must be satisfied with such hints as may be gleaned from scattered 
bits of information in ancient writers. Our Provencal manuscript 
offers a clue not without interest to the historical student. It speaks 
of certain reudas de caretas, rates of carts or waggons, most likely a 
toll which Richard had unlawfully appropriated, and which in reality 
belonged to the “ Young King,” that is to Prince Henry, to whom 
they were given by his father. This latter circumstance connects 
our story with less obscure portions of history. It is well known 
that in 1182 King Henry demanded of his sons Richard and Geof- 
frey to do homage to their elder brother for the possessions respec- 
tively held by them, a demand indignantly refused by Richard. 
Hence the invasion of Aquitain by young Henry, and hence 
perhaps also the latter’s intimacy with our poet, who, as the intel- 
lectual mover of the rebellion against Richard, was an ally by no 
means to be despised. Thus the war between the brothers went on 
raging for a time, Bertran fighting in the foremost ranks, and at the 
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same time fanning the flame with his songs. We possess a sirventes 
in which he addresses the chief barons by name, reminding them of 
their grievances, praising the brave and castigating the waverers with 
his satire. Such were the means of diplomatic pressure in those 
days. But primitive though such measures of admonition may 
appear, they were none the less efficacious with those concerned. 
Papiol, Bertran’s faithful minstrel, went about the country boldly 
reciting his master’s taunts in the lordly hall of the baron or at the 
gate of the castle, where the throng of the vassals would listen to his 
song. By taking into account the excitability of the southern nature 
further inflamed by the struggles of the time, together with the 
general interest of the subject and the consummate art of treatment 
and delivery, one can form some idea of the dangerous influence of 
the troubadours, too dangerous and too generally acknowledged to 
be despised by the mightiest princes of the time. 

Bertran de Born is evidently quite conscious of the force of his 
songs, and the use he makes of his power betrays great sagacity 
of political purpose. But with him the love of war for war's 
sake is so great that sometimes every deeper design seems to 
vanish before this ruling passion. His character is a psychological 
problem in this respect. A man who, after a life of wildest storm 
and stress, passed in continual strife with domestic and political 
foes, “dies in peace and in the quiet possession of his usurped 
dominion, must have been endowed in a more than usual degree 
with calmness and deliberation. But there is no trace of this in his 
songs. They breathe one and all the recklessness and animal 
buoyancy of a savage chieftain who regards fighting as the only 
enjoyment and true vocation of a man. One of his warlike sir- 
venteses ends with the naive exclamation by way of ‘ornada or 
envot, “ Would that the great barons could always be inflamed against 
each other!” In another he gives vent to his insatiate pugnacity 
with most unqualified openness. “There is peace everywhere,” he 
says, “but I still retain a rag (fans) of warfare ; a sore in his eye 
(pustella en son hueth) to him who tries to part me from it although 
I may have begun the quarrel. Peace gives me no pleasure, war is 
my delight. This is my law, other I have none. I don’t regard 
Monday or Tuesday, or week, or month, or year; April or March 
would not hinder me in doing damage to those who wrong me. Three 
of them would not get the value of an old leather strap from me.” * 

Things in Aquitain began in the meantime to take a more peaceful 





* I must warn the reader not to mistake the above lines for an attempt at 
rendering a somewhat similar war-song generally ascribed to Bertran de Born, 
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turn than our warlike singer could wish or expect. King Henry 
appeared on the scene as peacemaker between his sons, and by his 
command young Henry had to declare himself satisfied with a money 
compensation for his claims of overlordship. This compliance drew 
on him the momentary indignation of our troubadour, who calls him 
“a king of cowards”; and adds that “not by lying asleep will he 
become master of Cumberland, or King of England, or conqueror of 
Ireland.” The defection of their leader proved -fatal to the league 
of the barons, who separately tried to make their peace with Richard 
and quietly submitted to his punishing wrath. Not so Bertran de 
Born. His first impulse was to give utterance to his contempt for the 
nobles who by their want of courage and union destroyed their 
last chance of safety. “I will sing a sérventes,” Bertran exclaims, 
“‘of the cowardly barons, and after that not waste another word 
upon them. More than a thousand spurs have I broken in them, . 
and never could I make them trot or gallop. Now they allow them- 
selves to be robbed without saying a word. God’s curse upon 
them.” His next thought must have been to find a new head and 
centre for such remnants of the rebellious forces as still remained 
unsubdued. In this endeavour he was more successful than might 
have been expected under the circumstances. Geoffrey, Henry’s 
younger brother, who had been commissioned by the King to facilitate 
the reconciliation between Richard and his barons, suddenly deelared 
himself in favour of the latter, and began to invade Poitou with all 
the forces at his disposal. We have no direct evidence of Bertran’s 
active participation in this matter. But we know of his fntimacy 
with Geoffrey, whom after the desertion of the cause by young Henry 
he hails as a worthy pretender to the crowns of England and Nor- 
mandy. We are therefore justified in conjecturing that the bold 
troubadour’s advice may have had much weight with a prince of 
Geoffrey’s ambition. 

But here the matter was not to end. In this emergency young 
Henry offered his services to his father, promising to advise or if 
necessary to enforce a reconciliation between his brothers. But no 
sooner had he arrived at the seat of war than he also joined the 
league of the barons. Richard in his extreme need implored the 





and even translated into English as one of his poems. It is the magnificent 
sirventes beginning “‘ Bem platz lo gais temps de pascor”’ (Well I love the gay 
time of spring), and so much is it in the spirit of our troubadour that even one 
of the old manuscripts has his name affixed to it. Unfortunately, however, the 
evidence of numerous other and better manuscripts is against this plausible 
surmise, and by their authority the poem must be ascribed to William de St. 
Gregory, a troubadour comparatively little known to us. 
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aid of his father, who immediately entered into alliance with Alfons of 
Aragon for the purpose of subduing his rebellious sons. The 
princes sought the support of the Count of Toulouse and other 
powerful nobles of the south of France. War on a large scale 
became inevitable, and this prospect was greeted by Bertran with an 
exuberance of joy. He revels beforehand in the brilliant and 
terrible scenes of a field of battle. ‘As soon as we arrive,” he 
exclaims, “the tournament shall begin. The Catalans and the 
Aragonese will fall to the ground fast and thick. The pummels of 
their saddles will be of no use to them, for our friends strike long 
blows. And the splinters will fly up to heaven, and silk and samite 
will be torn to shreds, and tents and huts destroyed.” 

But once more Bertran’s high hopes of victory were to be cut 
short by the hand of fate. King Henry was laying siege to Limoges, 
and his two rebellious sons were preparing a large expedition for the 
rescue of the threatened city, when suddenly young Henry was taken 
ill with a violent fever and died shortly afterwards. On his death- 
bed he implored his father’s pardon and asked for a last inter- 
view, but the King, although deeply moved, was persuaded by his 
counsellors to refuse this favour. It is said that he feared a snare, 
and after his former experiences this suspicion was but too easily 
accounted for, He, however, sent a ring in token of forgiveness, 
which his son pressed to his dying lips. This death was a blow to 
both contending parties. In spite of their dissensions, King Henry 
had deeply loved his son, who, according to the unanimous testimony 
of his contemporaries, was a high-spirited youth of undaunted 
courage and noblest aspirations. Bertran’s grief also was true, and, 
for the moment at least, unselfish. His unwavering friendship for 
young Henry is the one redeeming feature in the reckless warrior’s 
character, and this feeling, which death itself had not destroyed, now 
inspired him with a song of noblest pathos. It is a dirge as sad and 
as true as ever friend has sung for friend. I have attempted the 
following literal translation of three stanzas, in which the metrical 
peculiarities of the original are strictly adhered to. These peculiarities, 
which frequently serve the troubadours for the display of their 
consummate skill, are here made the vehicle of genuine emotion, 
and give truth and colour to the poem. Note particularly the repeti- 
tion of the same words at the end of the first, fifth, and eighth lines 
of each stanza, which strikes the note of unrelieved sadness with the 
monotony of a death-knell :— 

If all the pain, the grief, the bitter tears, 
The sorrow, the remorse, the scornful slight, 
VoL, XVII., N.S. 1876. 
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Of which man in this life the burden bears 

‘Were thrown a-heap, their balance would be light 
Against the death of our young English King. 
Valour and youth stand wailing at his loss ; 

The world is waste, and dark, and dolorous, 

Void of all joy, full of regret and sorrow. 


All-present death, cruel and full of tears, 

Now mayst thou boast that of the noblest knight 
‘Whose deeds were ever sung to human ears, 

Thou hast deprived the world. No fame so bright 
That it could darken our young English King. 
*Twere better, if it pleased our Lord, to give 

Life back to him, than that the traitors live 

Who to good men cause but regret and sorrow. 


The world is base and dark and full of tears. 
Its love has fled, its pleasure passed away ; 
A falsehood is its truth, Each day appears, 
But to regret its better yesterday. 

Look up, ye all, to our young English King, 
The best among the brave and valorous! 
Now is his gentle heart afar from us, 

And we are left to our regret and sorrow. 


With the death of young Henry the rebellion was practically at 
an end. Again the barons tried to make peace with Richard and 
the King ; again they submitted to the most humiliating terms of 
submission ; but again also Bertran de Born’s courage remained 
undaunted, although against him, as the evil counsellor of young 
Henry, the wrath of the King was hottest. Soon the army of the 
allies arrived before Castle Autafort, and little hope of rescue 
remained. Still Bertran held out, and ultimately succumbed only 
to the treachery of a friend. 

The manuscripts tell a curious story with regard to this latter 
point. The reader will remember that at the beginning of the 
war Henry had entered into a league with the King of Aragon. 
This king was Alfons II., wel! known as one of the most liberal 
protectors of the troubadours, who in return lavished their praise 
upon him. Bertran de Born was on terms of intimacy with 
him, and the manuscript tells us that “he was very glad that 
King Alfons was amongst the besieging army, for he was his most 
especial friend.” It appears that Castle Autafort was better provided 
with meat and drink than the camp, for King Alfons, on the ground 
of their intimacy, asked Bertran for a supply of bread, wine, and 
meat. This the troubadour generously granted, but in return he 
asked another favour, which was nothing less than that the King of 
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Aragon should use his authority to remove the besieging engines 
from a certain side of the castle where the wall was rotten and 
would give way easily. Such a demand implied the fullest con- 
fidence in him to whom it was made, and this confidence unfor- 
tunately turned out to be misplaced. The King of Aragon im- 
mediately betrayed the secret to Henry; the assault was directed 
against the weak point of the defences, and the castle fell. 

Such is the story as told by Bertran’s biographer, and, if true, it 
fully accounts for the troubadour’s implacable hatred evinced by 
many poetic onslaughts on the private and political character of 
Alfons. But we ought to hesitate in condemning on such doubtful 
evidence the conduct of a king who by the all but unanimous testi- 
mony of contemporary writers was a model of knightly virtues and 
wholiy incapable of the base treachery here laid to his charge. 

However this may have been, Bertran’s castle was taken, and he 
was a prisoner in the hands of his bitterest enemies. But even in 
this extremity Bertran’s genius did not forsake him, and it is on this 
occasion chiefly that we catch a glimpse of that undauntable strength 
of character which, combined with a keen insight into the secret 
springs of human impulse, explains his extraordinary sway over men’s 
minds. I follow closely the graphic description of the Provengal 
manuscript :—“ After the castle was taken Sir Bertran, with all his 
people, was brought to the tent of King oe And the King 
received him very ill, and said to him, 

“«Bertran, Bertran! you have boasted that never half of your 
sense would be needful to you at any time, but know that now you 
stand in need of the whole of it.’ 

“Sir, replied Bertran, ‘it is true that I have said so, and I have 
spoken the truth.’ 

“ And the King said, ‘Then now, it seems, you have lost your wits 
altogether.’ 

“<< Sir,’ said Bertran, ‘it is true that I have lost all my wits.’ 

“¢ And how is that?’ replied the King. 

“Sir, said Bertran, ‘the day that the valiant young Henry your 
son died I lost sense and cunning and consciousness.’ 

“ And the King, when he heard Bertran’s words, wept for his son, 
and great grief rose to his heart and to his eyes, and he could not 
constrain himself, and fainted away from pain. And when he 
recovered himself he called out to Bertran, and said, weeping, 

“Sir Bertran! Sir Bertran! you are right and wise in saying that 
you lost your sense for the sake of my son, for he loved you better 
than any other man in the world; and for the love of him I release 
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your person, your lands, and your castle, and I will receive you in 
my grace and favour, and I give you five hundred marks of silver for 
the damage you have suffered at my hands.’ 

“ And Bertran fell at his feet, tendering him service and gratitude.” 

We may feel inclined to look upon the substantial data of the 
closing sentences with some amount of scepticism; but the con- 
summate skill with which Bertran at first excites the curiosity of the 
King, the way in which he finally acts upon his feelings, all the 
more powerfully as his own grief is true and powerful—all this is 
much beyond the invention of a simple-minded Provengal scribe. 
These traits are too intrinsically real for mere fiction; they are 
inherent in the nature of a strong man and a great poet. It is 
also an undeniable fact that soon after the events described Bertran 
was again in possession of his castle, and that the remonstrances of 
his unfortunate brother Constantine were treated with scorn by both 
Richard and King Henry. 

To the former Bertran now seems to have attached himself, and 
during the incessant feuds in which the lion-hearted monarch subse- 
quently was involved with the King of France and his own unruly 
vassals the troubadour seems to have remained faithful to him, barring 
always such inclinations towards whoever might be the aggressive 
party which Bertran’s unbounded love of fighting made excusable. 
We possess a sirventes dated many years later in which the poet 
rejoices at Richard’s release from his German prison, “ because now 
again we shall see walls destroyed and towers overthrown and our 
enemies in chains.” 

But I must not detain the reader with further stories of feuds and 
battles, of which most likely he has had already more than his fill, 
It remains to add a few words with regard to another side of Bertran’s 
life and poetry, his love affairs. These, it must be hoped, will form 
a somewhat more harmonious conclusion to this account of a wild, 
reckless career. 

Bertran’s love-songs are not the emanations of a pure guileless 
heart, such as the canzos of Guillem de Cabestanh or Folquet of 
Marseilles. Upon the whole one is glad to find that they are not 
and do not pretend to be such; for a lover’s unselfish devotion could 
be nothing but pretension in a man of his character. Bertran was, 
and appears even in his camsos,a man of the world, to whom his 
love affairs are of secondary importance. Yet these canzos are not 
without passion, and not seldom they have a peculiar charm of 
simple grace, all the more delightful because of its contrast with the 
warlike harshness of his ordinary strains. What, for instance, can be 
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more sweet and graceful than the following stanza, which occurs at 
the beginning of one of Bertran’s sirventeses ?— 

When the young blossoms of the spring appear 

And paint the bushes pink and white and green, 

Then in the sweetness of the nascent year 

I clothe my song ; at all times such has been 

The wont of birds; and as a bird am I 

Who love the fairest lady tenderly: 

I dare to love her longing for love’s fruit, 

But never dare to speak; my heart is mute. 


After such an opening the reader expects a love-song of tenderest 
pathos. But no. After another stanza, Bertran suddenly changes 
his mind. Perhaps the lady whom he silently adored did not under- 
stand or appreciate his passion. ‘“ As without a lady”—he now 
exclaims — “one cannot make a love-song, I am going to sing a 
fresh and novel sirventes.” And forthwith he begins his ordinary 
strain of invective against a whole catalogue of hostile barons. 

Of the objects of Bertran’s passion—for we know of two, and 
there may have been others of whom we do not know—the old 
manuscripts give usa prolix account. We first hear of a Lady Maenz 
or Matilda of Montignac, wife of Count Talairand (for as a matter of 
course she was married), and sister to two other ladies celebrated by 
the troubadours for their beauty and courteous demeanour. The 
Lady Maenz was wooed by many noble knights and barons, and 
even three scions of royalty, the Princes Richard and Geoflrey of 
England and King Alfous of Aragon, are mentioned amongst her 
suitors. But Bertran’s valour and fame as a poet gained the victory 
in her heart over power and riches. Such at least is the account of 
the old biography, founded, it seems, on a somewhat vague statement 
in one of Bertran’s own poems, to the effect that his lady “refused 
Poitou, and Tolosa, and Bretagne and Saragosa, but has given her 
love to the yalorous poor knight ”—meaning of course himself. 

Unfortunately the course of true love did not run smooth for long ; 
the blast of jealousy troubled its waters. Bertran had written a few 
songs in praise of another lady, the wife of his friend the Viscount of 
Camborn. Pure gallantry, he alleged, was the motive, but the Lady 
Maenz refused to view the matter in this innocent light, and angrily 
discarded her lover. Bertran was in despair; he knew, the manu- 
script says, “that he could never regain her, neither could he find 
another lady so beautiful, so good, so gentle, and so learned.” In 
this dilemma Bertran had recourse to the following pretty conceit of 
gallantry. Whether he had heard the story of the Athenian artist 
who, from the combined charms of the most beautiful women, moulded. 
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the type of the Goddess of Love seems very doubtful; but the 
coincidence of ideas between the troubadour and the antique 
sculptor is striking. For Bertran de Born, the biographer tells us, 
went to the most beautiful ladies of the country asking from each 
the loan of her greatest charm (metaphorically it must be understood), 
and from these he reconstructed the ideal type of his lost love. The 
poem in which this is done is a model of grace and gallantry, flatter- 
ing alike to the divers ladies whose beauties are commemorated, and 
to the one who in her being concentrates and surpasses the charms of 
all others. 

But her heart was unmoved, and, in a fit of amorous despair we’ 
must suppose, the troubadour now offered his services as knight and 
poet to another lady, complaining at the same time bitterly of the 
cruelty of his former love. His offer was not accepted, neither was it 
disdainfully rejected. It would have been a breach of courtesy and 
good faith to deprive a lady of her lover, and much as the Lady 
Tibors (this was the name of Bertran’s new flame) may have been 
desirous of the praise of one of the greatest troubadours of the 
time, she resisted the temptations of vanity. Her answer to Bertran 
is a model of good sense ; at the same time it smacks a little of that 
technical pedantry with which the ladies of Provence were wont to 
treat difficult cases of love. “Either,” said the Lady Tibors, “your 
quarrel is of a slight and temporary kind—and in that case I will try 
to effect your peace with your lady ; or else you have been guilty of 
a serious offence towards her—and, if so, neither I nor any good lady 
ought to accept your services. But in case I find on inquiry that 
your lady has left you from fickleness and caprice, I shall be honoured 
by your love.” The first of these surmises fortunately turned out to 
be true. By the interference of Lady Tibors the lovers’ quarrel was 
settled, and in commemoration of the event Bertran was ordered to 
write a song in which he declares his immutable love for Lady Maenz, 
paying at the same time a grateful and graceful tribute to the kind 
peacemaker. 

This is all we hear of the beautiful Lady Maenz. But Bertran 
appears presently as the passionate admirer of another lady, of much 
more exalted rank. It must have been soon after his reconciliation 
with Count Richard that Bertran met in his camp the Count’s sister 
Mathilda, the wife of the celebrated Duke Henry of Brunswick. 
The inflammable heart of the troubadour caught fire at her beauty, 
and his enthusiastic praise seems to have been received with much 
condescension. It tends to prove Bertran’s importance that it was. 
by Richard’s express desire that his sister showed kindness to the: 
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troubadour, who, the manuscript adds, “was a renowned man and 
valorous, and might be of great use to the Count.” In the praise of 
Mathilda Bertran wrote several beautiful canzos, one of which is 
particularly remarkable by an allusion in the first line to so prosaic a 
subject as dinner—the poem being composed, it is said, one Sunday 
when that meal failed to be forthcoming at the ill-provided camp. 

In addition to these amorous entanglements Bertran was also 
married, although neither he nor his biographer deigns to mention so 
unimportant a personage as his wife. We know, however, that his 
children at Bertran’s death came to a compromise with their uncle 
Constantine as to the possession of Castle Autafort and its dependen- 
cies. The exact date of this event we do not learn from the manu- 
scripts. We only know that Bertran died at an advanced age, having 
entered a monastery not long before his death. 

Such was the not inappropriate close of a life passed in the wildest 
turmoil of political strife. As a type of the warlike medizval baron, 
reckless and ruthless, he stands unsurpassed in history or literature. 
But we have seen that the refining and softening influences of 
friendship, of love, of knightly courtesy were not wholly absent from 
his career. 


Another consideration suggests itself. Would it not be worth 
while for the authorities of the Record Office to secure a competent 
hand to glean from the biography of this and other troubadours 
the many important and hitherto totally neglected facts bearing on 
the continental policy of the Plantagenets ? 
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IIl.—HOTEL LIFE IN MILAN. 


T was at Brébant’s. A frequenter, whose orders were always 

‘f®) carefully attended to, complained that his cotelettes soubise 
wh were manquées, that they were not eatable. The chef, in great 
Vos, distress, appeared ; and while the complainant poured forth 
his grievance gazed pensively out of window upon the bleak and 
‘wet boulevards. When the sermon was ended he turned upon his 
severe critic and said: “ Yes, monsieur, I admit it. It is bad work. 
But, I ask you, can one do one’s self justice in weather like this?” 
It is perhaps provoking, occasionally, to be .served by artists with 
nerves so highly strung ; but these gentlemen, with their many whims 
and airs, are the price we must pay for general excellence in a 
national cuzsine. These are the exemplars who maintain throughout 
the mighty corporation of cooks a lofty ideal. Without the grande 
cuisine the petite will become poor and rough. The humblest 
scullion must carry in his girdle the flashing knife of a chef de grande 
maison. But neither the hotel nor the restaurant is the school in 
which the perfect cook is reared. A. B. de Perigord in the “ Trésor de 
la Cuisinitre ” warned the epicure many years ago that he would not 
find masterpieces of the cuzsine in the best restaurants of Paris. In 
the hurry and confusion of a restaurant kitchen it is impossible for 
a chef to give his mind entirely to any dinner. He loses the calm 
and gentle current of thought which are’ necessary to the perfect 
artist. He is seldom called upon to create a menu ; he has descended 
from the position of creative artist to be the journeyman of the 
whims and incongruous tastes of a miscellaneous crowd of customers. 
Hence the very pretentious, and at the same time the very indiffe- 
rent, cookery of great hotels as well as restaurants. The remark 
applies to some extent to crowded clubs. The chef of a great club 
is not at his best at the height of the season. Take him before all 
the world has come to town—-say early in that excellent gastronomic 
month, February—if you would have him hold a quiet and pleasant 
conversation with you on a little dinner, and serve it up to you to 
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his own satisfaction and yours. When all the country members are 
in town and are giving scores of dinners to undiscriminating bucolic 
appetites, Monsieur Felix is flurried and has not time to distinguish 
between members who know how to eat and members who can 
hardly distinguish between a consommé and mutton broth. At this 
time of the year, when at the club, take your slice of broiled salmon, 
your cut at the lamb, and your dish of strawberries, and look for your 
diner fin elsewhere. You may find it, possibly, at a small club, if 
you belong to one. 

In the same way, although you cannot often eat well in a big hotel 
where the daily dinners are counted by the hundred, you may 
sometimes find an admirable cuisine in a small hostelry frequented by 
refined and fastidious travellers. Here the chef will be a quiet, con- 
scientious artist with no ambition to cook for crowned heads, but 
with a sincere love of his art for its own sake. He will throw his 
whole soul into the menu of a parti carré even when the dishes are to 
be few and plain. He prides himself on giving the same care to 
aufs surle plat as to a supréme; unlike his showy brothers who 
delight in sensation menus and leave nine-tenths of their work, like 
the late Mr. Soyer, to their underlings. I have dined in one or two 
little hotels in Paris as no man ever dined at the Louvre or the 
Grand. The best restaurants are small establishments. The Café 
Foy and the Riche, where the Bignons reign, are not extensive 
places. 

Everybody’s Palace is a highly ornamented establishment. It is 
an ancient noble’s palace, in a corner of the bright and beautiful city 
of Milan, near the quaint Verziere. The state staircase, richly dight 
with shrubs and flowers, leads to state rooms which suggest courtly 
ceremonies. The panelled walls are hung with ancient pictures and 
rare tapestry, and from the oaken ceilings ancient brass chandeliers 
are suspended. The furniture suggests Cluny rather than a prosaic 
nineteenth century hotel; and the spacious chambers have still a 
courtly atmosphere in them. You expect to meet the quiet, well- 
ordered retainers of the noble host in the corridors, and to be 
bowed to your room by a grand old gentleman—a Colonna at least. 
This ancient house of patrician splendours has courtyards in which 
stately gatherings of knights have taken horse. The double gates 
by the street, where high-voiced urchins are hawking the Pungolo, 
declare the former greatness of the place and the care with which 
the approaches to it were guarded. 

But now the palace gates are thrown wide open night and day, 
and the noble passages, the banquetting hall, the chambers and 
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boudoirs are open to everybody—as the London Tavern was open 
to everybody, until it was bought up the other day. Within the 
massive gates of Everybody’s Palace stands a porter in sky-blue, with 
moustache equal to that of the Rt Galantuomo, his Sovereign. He 
is Everybody’s retainer, with politeness always on hand, in the 
expectation of a lire or two when Everybody passes out of the 
palace. Around him the walls are covered with illuminated and 
illustrated posters of the hotels with which Everybody's Palace 
is on good terms. To this has the threshold of the noble been 
reduced ! 

As you pass to the grand courtyard your carriage, even your 
omnibus, is at once surrounded with respectful servants in black, 
standing a few paces behind the bare-headed host. He welcomes 
you to his ancient halls, inquires the number of chambers you want ; 
and while you parley with him his gens take possession of your 
impedimenta and prepare to follow you to your quarters. They are 
in build and aspect unlike your ordinary hotel bedroom. Something 
of their original grandeur clings about them, and the servants are so 
nimble, quiet, and respectful that they prolong the illusion that you 
are the guest of a great noble. But on the door being closed you 
find a printed paper pasted behind it. You make a turn in your 
spacious chamber, and you light upon a second printed notice. 
Here you are made acquainted with the regulations of the palace, 
among them the strict and regular settlement of your bill being 
prominent ; and there you learn the terms on which an Italian 
washerwoman will prepare your linen. A gaudy red book lies before 
you. It is a table of the prices on which your host is prepared 
to open his cellar to you. These prices are extravagantly high in 
Everybody’s Palace ; and the list is remarkable for the absence of 
every ordinary Italian wine. Your host, it is plain, is anxious that you 
should not waste your appetite on such vintages as Barolo and 
Barbera ; he will not admit to his cellar the Chianti grape ; he scorns 
the red Falernian (which, by the bye, the reader may taste to advantage 
at the Cappello Nero on the Piazza, in Venice), he gives a cold 
shoulder to the Capris white and red: I doubt whether his high 
mightiness has ever heard of such efit bleu as that of Conegliano. 
The wines which are cheap—-which are of his native soil; which 
flow from the vines you have seen interlacing the fruit trees between 
Turin and Milan, and between Milan and Venice—are not for his 
cellar nor for his guests. So high is his respect for you that he will 
not permit your lips to be moistened with a vin du pays. He 
rather prefers to sell you a very ordinary Bordeaux, as St. Julien, at 
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the price a gentleman likes to pay for his wine—say something near 
double its honest value. His serving men are zealous promoters of 
his wishes, and when you are seated at table push the vintages that 
run between six and ten lire as those which they can recommend—all 
those below being of course kitchen wines, on which such folk as 
the porter in sky-blue and the faahini who shoulder your port- 
manteau make merry, upon a foundation of olenta. 

In Everybody’s Palace, in the centre of busy Milan, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Italy, it occasionally occurs to a guest that he 
would be pleased to taste of some of the national dishes. Milan, 
moreover, be it known to the untravelled epicure, has a cuisine 
of its own, and one which includes some excellent modest works 
of art. Of course cutlets in the Milanese way are famous now all 
the world over ; and they are good items in a breakfast menu. But 
“Tl Re dei Cuochi” (a portly volume of upwards of a thousand 
pages, which now lies before me) will soon demonstrate to the 
curious the claims which the cuisine of Milan has on the gratitude 
of the human creature who knows how to eat. How tantalising 
then is it to the guest at Everybody's Palace, who is naturally 
yearning for a dip into Italian flesh-pots, to find that the law of 
banishment put upon Italian wines extends to Italian dishes! 
While dressing himself for dinner his mind reverts to maccheroni, 
ravioli, polpetti; and he has a tooth ready for a sabajon, and a 
lip for a morsel of docca di dama. He has heard of soups ala 
lombarda, modenese, and romana, [uova alla toscana or venesiana, 
and of ¢rippe alla milanese; of the Milanese risotto and dodino, 
of croqgueties, of polenta all italiana, of crostatine di gnocchi alla 
bolognese, of the Roman and Genoese /ritto, of dindo alla napo- 
litana, of stufato alla lombarda, of cappone farcito alla milanese, 
of depre alla milanese, of ovate alla romana con spinact; or of some 
of these, or of other items of the Italian cuisine. He is prepared 
accordingly for a series of pleasant experiments. 

But great is his disappointment. The soup, the entrées, the rét, 
and the entremets are French ; and as for the diners, there is not an 
Italian among them. They are English and American, on their 
way to or from Venice or Como. The conversation is carried 
on with bated breath—when there is any conversation at all ; and 
Miss Brown asks her brother Tom to pass the salt with the air and 
voice of a person communicating an awful event. The rule with 
the guests at Everybody's Palace is to sit bolt upright, with the eyes 
fixed on the opposite wall, until the waiters bring the next dish ; 
then to eat of it in silence, and to become rigid again while the 
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plates are changed. The reader who has experience of an English 
table d’héte, or of a foreign one, where his beloved countrymen and 
countrywomen air their angularities, pride, and prejudices, and feed 
like mourners bidden to funereal baked meats ; will easily realise the 
kind of enjoyment to be had at the table of Everybody’s Palace. 
Occasionally the host thrusts roast beef into his menu, and is re- 
warded by a relaxation of his guests’ features which amounts almost 
to a smile. But the dishes are French as a rule: Sagow au con- 
sommé, esturgeon sauce génevoise, longe de veau ad la paysanne, 
pommes de terres sautés, cotelettes de mouton a la financiere, chouxfleurs 
au beurre, dindonneau réiti au cresson, glace a Torange, ginoise au 
kirsch. I quote from a menu before me. You perceive that there 
is not a single Italian dish. Let me remark, in justice to the chef 
of Everybody’s Palace, that his entrées are fairly well put together— 
coarsely it may be here and there—but as hotel dishes go they are 
creditable second-rate performances. Asa rule they are quite good 
enough, and often too good, for the company. What does the 
ordinary Englishman, who is travelling with his wife, and a brace of 
daughters of solemn aspect, and all clouded in blue veils, and armed 
with “ Badekers,” know about sauce génevoise and the delicate nuances 
of a consommé? The few who alight at Everybody's Palace hap- 
pening to know what’s what in gastronomic matters cannot be im- 
pressed by the French cookery of the Milanese. And so the host 
is wrong on several grounds. 

Now, if in this ancient Italian palace—if in these splendid panelled 
halls—the host, who has everybody who can pay for his guests, 
would be true to himself and to his country, and would serve such 
a table as would content the fastidious Lombard nobles, who may 
be seen lounging in the afternoon on the shady side of the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, or airing themselves at the fashionable hour on 
the Bastioni; he would initiate the foreigner into the pleasant 
mysteries of the national cuisine on the one hand, and he would put 
money in his pocket (a process most dear to the Italian heart of 
avarice) on the other. He would be in a mild way a benefactor 
of his race, and in a decided way the friend of his children. Not 
that many of his grey flights of Anglo-American guests would 
analyse his Italian menus. The mass would eat in unbroken silence, 
and pass on to ‘‘do” Venice, and patronise the beauties of the Lake 
of Como. But the few would ponder while they ate, and would 
bear away with them discriminating notes on things to be remem- 
bered and imported. If only the sdtes of the peninsula were to be 
hereby spread far and wide, a great good would be done. 
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Consider how wofully poor and monotonous our British domestic 
fare is. Where the Englishman of the humble classes has three or 
four varieties of food, the Frenchman, the Italian, and the German 
have twenty. A peep into one of the paste-shops of Milan, where 
maccheront and its congeners lie in dainty heaps, and in infinite 
varieties of shape and substance, from the broad gnocchi riband to 
the fine threads of spaghetti and tagliztelle, shows the many materials 
the Italian cook has at his command for supplying an infinitely 
various, as well as an economical, bill of fare. 

The maccheronis, polente, and risotti offer to the host of Everybody’s: 
Palace an opportunity of showing the cuisine of his native country to 
advantage, and of imparting a little useful experience to carry away 
with them, to the forestier? who flock within his gates throughout 
the tourist season. He surely owes them this little concession in 
return for the submissive aspect his guests put upon his bills. Let 
him leok upon them as birds whom he has a right to pluck at his 
leisure during twenty-three out of every twenty-four hours ; but, in 
pity, he should devote the twenty-fourth to something for their good. 
This hour could not be better spent than in his kitchen, which he 
would turn into a practical school of cookery for the travellers of all 
nations. 

A friend of mine who has travelled, and with his eyes open, in 
every quarter of the globe; once found himself stranded at Dresden 
—forced to spend three or four weeks there doing nothing. His 
wife and daughters were with him. The young ladies had completed 
their education. They had been under distinguished professors in 
half the capitals of Europe. Accomplished artists, facile linguists, 
excellent musicians, and endowed with a fund of common sense 
which is seldom possessed by your “finished” young lady, my 
friend Sir Anthony’s daughters aspired to be efficient little house- 
wives. A woman who can hold a palette and a frying pan with 
equal grace, and who can talk well about Bach and béchamel sauce, 
is a treasure not to be found in many sa/ons as the world goes. Sir 
Anthony was a man who enjoyed no mean reputation in Paris and 
London as a refined fourchette, and had been begged to join the 
committee of his club as a gastronomic authority who could keep 
the chef in order. It occurred then naturally to him that the little 
month he was obliged to kill in Dresden might be used in giving his 
girls at least an elementary knowledge of cookery. 

“ My good girls,” he observed to them one morning, “ we shall 
have no time for you to set about any serious study here ; it would 
be a pity to waste three weeks of your time ; so I have an idea to 
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propose to you. The chef of this hotel is an artist far superior to 
those generally found administering to the tastes of travellers. I 
have had a long talk with him this morning on the propriety of 
imparting to young ladies who will in the ordinary course of things 
become household mistresses a fair knowledge of the cookery they 
will be’ called upon to direct and criticise. He is quite of my 
opinion ; and observed to me, with much good sense, that the science 
of cookery, which is at so low an ebb in our country, would receive 
an important impetus if English young ladies were taught to distin- 
guish between a good and a bad dish, and were able to draw up 
menus, and to lay their fingers on any mistake committed by the 
cook. As it is, a man, unless he can keep a chef or a very expensive 
cordon bleu, must trust to his club when he wants a diner jin or has a 
mind for any delicate dish. This, you see; takes the husband out. 
But don’t let us moralise; it isn’t necessary. The advantage of 
having a lady at the head of one’s house who can control and 
elevate the kitchen, saute aux yeux. Do you agree to this, girls? do 
you see it?” 

The young ladies, being shown the kitchen through a wedding 
ring, vowed that it looked vastly attractive, and entreated their 
father to unfold his plan without further preliminaty observations. 

“Well, I have agreed with Monsieur Firmin, the chef, as to terms ; 
and he is prepared to receive you into his kitchen at once, and teach 
you an elementary knowledge of his art—on one condition ”—— 

“We agree to it, without knowing it,” the young ladies 
cried. ' 

“‘The condition is this. You must obey him as though you were 
apprenticed to him, and you must be prepared to do the dirty as 
well as the clean work. You will have to draw the poultry, scale 
the fish, wash the dishes and saucepans ; I suppose, clean the knives 
and forks. And you will wear rough linen aprons of the most 
unbecoming appearance.” 

All this Sir Anthony’s daughters agreed to do; and they were 
forthwith installed in the hotel kitchen under the tutorship of 
Monsieur Firmin. They worked bravely and gaily. One of them is 
said to have struck when first requested to draw a fowl, but she was 
soon brought to reason; and during the three weeks’ course of 
instruction in the preparation of consommés, supriémes, and salmis 
the baronet’s daughters obeyed Monsieur Firmin, as he observed after- 
wards, “‘ with an intelligent alacrity that made lesson-giving a pleasure 
to me.” While the young ladies were busy one morning in the 
hotel kitchen their uncle arrived to present his newly-married bride 
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to his brother’s family. The uncle, a very pompous gentleman, 
inquired for his brother. 

“Sir Anthony,” said the hotel-keeper, “is out with milady ; 
but the young ladies are at work in the kitchen.” 

“In the kitchen! There must be some mistake! My nieces in 
the kitchen!” Before the uncle had recovered from his astonishment 
the girls had rushed into the room in their aprons, and had thrown 
themselves about his neck—covering him with kisses—and flour! 
The bride stood disdainfully apart, wondering that such an inci- 
dent could happen in the bosom of one of the oldest families in 
England. 

“What new-fangled idea will you hit upon next?” said Sir 
Anthony’s brother when they met. “ Why not set the girls to turn a 
mangle at once? You really should be warned by poor Lady Amber's 
example ; she, poor woman, had actually become her own chamber- 
maid and washerwoman before death put an end to her eccentricities. 
I am told that she had commissioned Mr. Richmond to paint her lord 
blacking his own boots for the good of the human race ; and she insisted 
that the young viscount should go bare-footed. I ask you, Anthony, 
do we want any Lady Ambers in our family? Before the eccentri- 
cities of philanthropy are complete, we shall see a man wearing his 
own livery behind his own carriage. Are your boys good tailors 
yet?” 

“Come, come,” Sir Anthony retorted, “‘ give your wit a holiday 
to-day, my good brother. My girls are learning to be efficient 
managers, not servants, of a household. ‘They may marry poor 
men : well, they will be excellent economists—and keep a good table 
at half the price you will spend on yours.” 

I fear that the host of Everybody’s Palace is with Sir Anthony’s 
brother rather than with Sir Anthony; and therefore that he will 
never be brought to entertain the idea of turning his kitchen into a 
school of cookery for the travellers of all nations. 

Fastidious travellers are the dé¢es noires of hotel-keepers. The tourist 
who cannot read the menu, who eats stolidly and silently the dishes 
which are handed round to him, who never asks the price of the ¢ad/e 
@héte, who pays two lire cheerfully for the candles which light him 
to bed, who makes no remark when an extra sum is levied to 
indemnify the establishment for the trouble of carrying the morning 
cup of coffee to his bedroom—albeit he has paid a handsome daily 
tax for service, and is to be dunned by the servants all round when 
he is leaving ; who puts himself with touching docility in the hands 
of the hotel walet-de-place, and buys in the shops to which the rogue 
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of a valet leads him, and where the varlet draws a commission on 
every purchase; in short, the tourist who submits with a lamb- 
like meekness to have his blood shed wherever his landlord can 
find an excuse for tapping it, is the welcome guest at Everybody’s 
Palace. In that palace even the pictures which adorn the lordly 
walls are for sale: I believe the corner stone of the building is at 
the disposal of the /forestieri—at a price. 

I am not among those who pity the guests who slumber under the 
roof-tree of Everybody’s Palace. If it pleased the host (and L 
wonder he has not thought of it) to make the use of a boot-jack just 
one lira a night, his guests would unbutton their pockets and beg 
him to be good enough to pay himself. But I do pity the poor men 
and women of refinement who cannot make autumnal tours because 
the rich vulgarians have tempted troops of banditti to post them- 
selves along every continental highroad. Our American cousins are 
answerable for much of the mischief. They have trundled the 
almighty dollar along every bye-way of travel; and turned hundreds 
of old-fashioned inns where you could get the simple fare of the 
country in perfection, and at a price within the reach of the poorest 
student’s purse, into execrable hotels, with peasants dressed up as 
waiters, regulations pasted behind the creaking doors, and a cuisine 
that would disgrace a darritre gargotte. At none of these places can 
you get the national fare. I write these pages in the depth of the Black 
Forest, where a village inn has been turned into the hotel of a Xir > 
and I am charged extra for a pat of butter with my morning coffee. 
In a belvedere perched on the woody height opposite my window 
the names of Washington Conk of Chicago and Ulysses Bagg of 
Cincinnati are cut deep into the wood ; and I think of them when I 
pay for my butter, and I hope that for their sins of ostentation they 
were among the citizens of the Great Republic who got shut into 
Paris during the siege, and had reason to complain of “the slim 
pickings” even their dollars commanded during that tragic episode 
of our neighbours’ history. 

There is but one way nowadays of escaping from the dead and 
dreary level of the continental hotel cuisine. You must avoid the 
Beau Rivages, the Bellevues, the Hotels d’Angleterre, the Grand 
Hotels, the Etrangers, the Royals and Imperials. These are 
tourist traps where English is spoken and the French cusine is 
travestied ; and where no native of the land in which the hotel is 
situate is ever to be seen. Without wandering far from Every- 
body’s Palace you will not fail to discover some quiet albergo where 
the country cousins of the flourishing Milanese take up their quarters 
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for a week, and where Italian commercial gentlemen or landowners 
(and there are some considerable ones hereabouts) abide, while they 
transact their business in the beautiful capital of Lombardy. 

Let me take you to an albergo. The house is Italian from 
the gay landlord who bids you welcome to the laughing 
chambermaid who answers your bell—not very swiftly it may be, 
but merrily always—and attends to your wants with a song 
upon her lip. You have struck your bargain with the padrone, and 
now you have the run of the cheerful hostelry. You are in the midst 
of Italians (a most affable, light-hearted people), who make the day 
pleasant with their undying gaiety. It may be that many of 
these ladies and gentlemen who eat maccheroni and a cutlet at 
noon, and drink the padrone’s excellent ordinary, of which there is 
neither stint nor measure, are bent on very grave commercial or 
family affairs ; but they are playful as children in the meal-time, and 
give cakes to the wild damdini of the house, and laugh at the pranks 
of two white poodles, fantastically shaved, who frequent the sal/e-d- 
manger; and in short, are as easily amused as scholars just let out 
from school. The chambers are handsomely furnished, and they 
are furnished in the Italian style. In short, at the well-selected 
hostelry you are in Italy: in Everybody’s Palace you are in the 
atmosphere of the Grand Hotel in Paris, or say the Langham in 
London. You pay a daily pension, which covers everything in the 
way of lodging and food. Your breakfast, your luncheon, and your 
dinner are served to you at your own hour ; and any wishes as to 
particular dishes which you may express are heartily met. These 
dishes are for the most part Italian, and although no man of taste 
could compare the Italian with the French cuisine, Milan boasts 
many mets which are eminently wholesome, succulent, and tooth- 
some. The beef draisé with maccheroni, Modenese sausage with 
lentils (not en purée, but boiled like haricots), the Lombard /riffo, 
the crostoni all italiana, the pasta frolla alla lombarda, the panettone 
alla milanese, with a delicate cream, are just one or two of the 
good things of the table. I pass over the long list of pasticcini and 
other sweet delicacies of Milan. . But let me observe that whereas 
in Everybody’s Palace everything is measured out, and the meats 
are cut (it must be by machinery) into slabs which led a lady at my 
elbow to remark she didn’t like roast mutton of the thickness of 
foreign note-paper ; at the cheery albergo where the Anglo-Saxon 
traveller seldom enters an appearance, and where the sweet Italian 
voices, if not always the /ingua Toscana in boca Romana, flow 
unceasingly in hall, corridor, and chambers ; you have a sense of 
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plenty about you, offered to you in very good fellowship by the 
most sympathetic of hotel-keepers, who just hands you your little 
bill once a week formally, and then relapses at once to the friendly 
host who is always ready for a chat, and appears to take it as a per- 
sonal favour that you occasionally ask his advice or suggest some 
little improvements in the adjustments of your chamber. He 
is on terms of personal intimacy with all his customers; and, if 
he is a little ceremonious now and then, it is in attending to 
the directions of the comtessa who occupies the principal rooms, 
with the balcony fronting the Corso, where she sits by the hour 
fanning herself and bowing occasionally to passing acquaintances, 
who uncover with marked respect. 

It was at the albergo that I had occasion to observe once more 
the friendliness which exists among all classes of Italians. Tourist 
Brown, of Balham, would have called it impudence, and would 
have remarked that Virginia the chambermaid would do well to learn 
to know her place; and he would have stared to see signor the 
hotel-keeper holding quite a friendly and familiar conversation with 
his gorgeously-decked hall-porter, or exchanging a pleasantry with 
one of the facchini outside. But I am not sure that it would not 
have done Brown good to see how men may hold their relative places 
in the world with proper dignity and self-respect, and yet feel 
brotherly sentiment towards their inferiors. I am sure I only felt 
my heart warm towards laughing, good-natured Virginia when she 
burst in upon me, and, pointing with vehement gestures to the deep 
blue Italian sky, implored the signor to put away his papers and 
go fora walk. “ You cannot know,” she added, “that the band is 
playing on the Piazza della Scala!” 





IIlL—ON THE RIVA. 


The [talian work-folk of the towns live on cheap and simple fare, 
but they have enough ; the food is wholesome, and they look fat 
and merry on it. Under my window at Milan there was a cabstand, 
and every morning at eight I saw the merry cabmen (for even the 
cabmen are merry south of the Alps) lay out their breakfast. It was 
generally a fresh salad in a white bowl, with some fish, friture, a 
sausage, a rough kind of mayonnaise, and a lump of bread ; and 
from under the box seat the cabman withdrew a bottle of wine. . In 
the Galleria, at the hour of rest from work, workmen are to be seen 
pacing the marble floors eating their polenta and bread and some 
appetising morsels of a rio, in ‘pleasant converse, the meal being 
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-ended by a drink at the fountain. The gondolier at Venice will sit 
in his boat and, in the hot weather, eat his dish of beans and bread, 
and sing the while, waiting for a fare—crying “La gondola! la 
gondola!” to passers by at intervals, to show that he is ready to put 
the feast aside at any moment. A lady told me that she interrupted 
a Poppe eating and reading, and that when he sprang up to attend 
to her he left upon the seat a volume of Tasso—his place marked by 
a lump of garlic. Here was plain living and high thinking! But 
although the frugality of the well-to-do gondoliers, who can trace 
back many generations of ancestors that have driven the silent and 
stealthy gondola under the shadows of the ducal palace and the 
Bridge of Sighs, is that of hard-working and far-seeing men ; Venice 
includes a mighty host of lazy, vicious, brazen-faced vagabonds who 
will not work, even under the recent law which forbids them to beg. 
They love to lie about the Riva in the sun, chattering and singing, 
and spreading their vices among the young. © All they want is a hole 
into which they can crawl at night, and a centime or two to buy a 
bit of fried devil-fish and vegetable in the morning. For clothes, 
they patch and mend from father to son. When it rains, the Riva 
vagabond will cast his garments, and tranquilly sit down beside them 
while they dry in the sun. 

“They are too much for the authorities,” said a Venetian gentle- 
man tome. “The only hope is to get hold of the children. The 
fathers and mothers are incurably lazy, and look upon begging as 
their right. They are gathered into fraternities, and almost command 
the charity of the sestiere in which they abide. I only know there 
are a few stalwart, insolent, and threatening beggars near me, whom 
I relieve as an act of prudence towards my own skin. But you 
strangers have done much towards perpetuating the race. You are 
the main support of the Riva rascals.” The only use of the Riva 
population, with their stately walk, their handsome faces, and the 
wonderful patches of colour which their costumes present, is as fore- 
ground to the artists. These delight in painting the splendid confusion 
of form and glowing tints which appears under an Italian sky when 
a fleet of the Chioggia boats puts in, and covers the marble quays 
with fish. : 

The easy terms on which body and soul may be kept together on 
the shores of the Adriatic are extraordinary, and help to keep up 
the mixture of pride, laziness, and don naturel which make the 
Venetian character. The stately girls who pace the Riva in dazzling 
shawls and ribands, and gaudy slippers, disdain domestic service. 


They string the glass beads for which Venice is famous, and so earn 
P2 
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the few lire a week necessary to their existence, while they preserve 
the liberty to lounge and flirt and sing intact. 

At the greengrocers’ shops steaming hot vegetables and fruits are 
to be seen at all seasons. Fagiuoli, or brown beans, brocoli, pota- 
toes, beetroot, swcca or pumpkin, are always ready. Fagiuoli cost 
eight centessimi a pound ; potatoes, six centessimi; a good slice of 
pumpkin, one centessimo. These are eaten with plenty of oil and’ 
vinegar ; and, with folenta, they form a nutritious and wholesome 
diet. The poorer working class have coffee with sugar and a small 
piece of bread at six o’clock in the morning; and at six in the even- 
ing they have some /o/enéa and fried fish. The folenta they make 
themselves (it being cheaper than buying it ready cooked) with hot 
water and a little salt. The people who can afford it have a third 
meal at noon; but the rule among the poor is two meals. Fish 
enough for a small family may be had for about fifty centessimi. But 
what fish! Everything that swims goes into the Venetian cauldron. 
An octopus is freely devoured. On winter mornings hungry groups 
gather about the great saucepans of smoking fish which are cooked 
on the Riva in the open air ; and for something like a halfpenny the 
hungry man can have his fill. A common Venetian /rifure, as you 
will find it smoking at a greengrocer’s, seems to be the scouring of 
the bed of the ocean. Shrimps and other crustacea, soft crabs, little 
fish of all kinds, are in the mess of oil, and make a rich odour in the 
air, with the help of the popular neighbouring stew of brown beans, 
macaroni, oil, vinegar, and onion. These mixtures suffice for the 
daily creature wants of two-thirds of the population of Venice. The 
hot foods kept always ready are most welcome to the poor in the 
winter months, when the white mist falls upon the lion of St. Mark, 
and the east wind reaches the marrow of the Riva beggar’s bones, 
but still is not keen enough to make him try his hand at honest 
work, 

The remaining third of the population of the “superb ” city lives 
—but let us step into the Cappello Nero, on the threshold of which we 
have been lingering, listening to the gossip of a Neapolitan friend 
who has his couvert laid daily at the more select Quadri. 

At the old sign of the Black Hat, under the colonnade of the Piazza, 
will be found the Neapolitans of modest fortune, the naval officers of 
the P. and O., the Austrian Lloyd’s, and other ocean going ships in the 
harbour ; the superior officers of the garrison, Italian travellers who 
are not to be caught in the expensive meshes of the Victoria or 
Danieli’s, and a sprinkling of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans. 
The Cappello supplies a good dourgeois table, at the prices of a second 
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class Paris restaurant. The fare is succulent, generally speaking, 
inclined to be greasy, like all Italian cuisines, and imitative of Paris. 
The “sta delle vivande presents to the reader a wonderful array of cor- 
rupted words, and a dreadful confusion of cuisines :—Fricandd, 
cbtelette, rosbif, zigh de moutone, beefsteack—con uovo! pasticcio di 
Strasburgo, crem-versé, omlette, blan-mangé; mixed up with Zaglia- 
elle, gnocchi al burro, trippa, risotto, carcioffi alla romana, funghi alla 
corbolyon, mortadella, olive verdi, beccafichi, uccelli fini, ortolani, 
gorgonzola, zabajon! ‘The Italian dishes are the best. The faste 
are all excellent, and so are the creams, and so are the Italian /ritti. 
They have an admirable dish at the Black Hat—a macaroni pie—au 
jus, which would be an easy and a most welcome and wholesome 
addition to the dourgeois kitchens of London, if English cooks had 
the sense or spirit to add a single dish to their narrow round of roast 
and boiled. 

But it is not here that the diner who hath a sweet tooth can revel. 
There is the eternal sadajon—a delightful cream custard, flavoured 
chiefly with rum—which flows over many tarts and tartlets, or may 
be taken alone. But the gourmets of the Cappello Nero seem to 
prefer it in the company of occa didama. Ladies’ lips! Did ever 
pastrycook hit upon a more delightful name for a triumph of his 
sweet art? And yet Joca di dama is but very tame jam tart—with 
the jam almost lost in the paste. 
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VIII—THE DUODECIMO DANDY. 


_N my way home after a pleasant sojourn in the Vosges. 
I stayed a day or two at Paris, and there first learned 
from Galignani the recent death of M. Decluseau. 
—, His later years had been spent in seclusion and 
obscurity at Amiens with some aged relatives, on whose bounty 
he was glad to subsist. Born and brought up in England, he had 
throughout his gay and glittering career retained little of his 
French extraction but his name. His father had been naturalised 
on taking up his residence at Bath soon after the emigration of 1791. 
Although he himself had never had the advantages of a public 
school or university, he enjoyed from almost his outset in life com- 
panionship with not a few young men of family and fortune. Old 
Decluseau was, I have been told, a man of culture and refinement 
who had luckily contrived to recover the greater portion of his pro- 
perty near Paris when the waters of the Revolution went down. 
Nothing would, indeed, induce him to abandon the security of his 
adopted country or return to that from which he had been compelled 
to fly. But during the days of the Consulate he realised the whole of 
what he was worth, and invested.in the English Funds what was after 
all no more than a decent competency. He would probably have 
shrunk from allowing his son to take military service against France 
had she been governed by any branch of the old Monarchy. But 
Bonapartism he regarded as mere usurpation which it was lawful by 
any means to resist or if possible overthrow. He gladly availed 
himself, therefore, of the offer of a commission for Narcisse as soon 
as he was of military age; and though the war terminated soon 
afterwards the young cadet remained under the colours for several 
years, and attained the rank of captain long before he sold out. 
In all the tricks of manner and demeanour requisite to early 
entrance into West End life and quick advancement there he had 
had excellent training. Old Decluseau had himself nipped the 
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shell of experience in the laughing days of unbelief in female con- 
stancy, patriotic self-devotion, or earnest faith in any kind of good 
beyond arrow-shot of Voltairian epigram which marked the reign of 
Marie Antoinette over French society. He came of one of the old 
Parliamentary families whose chiefs furnished judges to the provinces, 
whose younger sons became addés without cure of souls, staff 
officers without campaigning, or farmers-general of taxes ; and whose 
pretty sisters became sometimes the wives, often the mistresses, of 
grands seigneurs for whose use and benefit society appeared to have 
been made. Even they laughed at it all in their comic moods, or 
marvelled at the indolent endurance of mankind in general when 
a fit of indigestion made them peevish or philosophical. But the 
disintegration of the old belief and the materialism of the new 
philosophy had rotted away too completely the nerves and sinews of 
privileged life ; and the classes that lived by law, literature, and art 
were morally and socially too imitative of Court and fashion to allow 
any notions to grow up or find acceptance other than those which 
prevailed at Versailles. It was the last grand revel of “ Eat, Drink, 
and Die”; and the education of a gentleman was directed mainly to 
the acquisition of the accomplishments and knacks by which the 
greatest amount of plunder could be got by him individually out of 
the public revenues, civil or ecclesiastical; and how the produce 
could be most sagaciously laid out in personal pleasures from day to 
day. A varnish of sentimentalism continued to be in vogue, like 
rouge and hair powder, which was used in degrees that varied with 
the whim of the hour; but nobody mistook it for being genuine or 
natural, or fancied it was used for any other purpose than to fill up ugly 
wrinkles or hide unbecoming flaws. Scruples about right and 
wrong were as much bygone and forgotten as the belief in witches 
or the philosopher’s stone. The strong-minded mother of the Queen 
had on her dying bed muttered, after receiving the last rights of the 
Church, “I am going to see what truth there is in the grand 
peut-ttre which Liebnitz says is all we know.” With Cardinal de 
Rohan for a confidant and a dull machinist for a husband, the fair 
and frivolous Goddess of Trianon had hardly one about her capable 
of telling her the truth or startling her from her fatuous dream that 
to-morrow should be even as yesterday, or yet more abundant. 
When the flood came it was too late to repent or retrieve 

indeed, there is little evidence that any of the survivors changed 
essentially their natures or their notions. Those who could not escape 
dressed picturesquely for the scaffold and picked their steps daintily 
from the tumbril to the foot of the guillotine. Those who got away in 
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time were fain to become teachers of irregular verbs, translators of 
irregular plays, officers of irregular horse, or companions of irregular 
folk in Russia,Germany, or England, where the corn and wine and oil 
of aristocracy had not failed. In the shelter of genial hospitality their 
graceful versatility returned, and even in the flicker of northern 
sunshine they were glad once more to be gay. But disinherited and 
disenchanted, in what were they to believe? They had survived a 
Church whose prelates had apostatised ; an order that had committed 
suicide ; a country that had burnt its almanack for fear of being 
reminded that it had a yesterday. The Duke of Brunswick and Mr. 
Pitt had promised to float them all back in an ark of counter revolu- 
tion, with Du Mourier for a pilot and Louis Dix-huit for a figure- 
head ; but the ark foundered, the pilot disappeared, the unadven- 
turous Pretender grew fat and forgiving in Hertfordshire ; Germany 
made terms with the Republic; and Mr. Pitt, after wrecking his 
reputation and half ruining his country, died of old age at forty-seven. 
It would have been strange indeed if the emigrés had been able to 
bring up their children with any deep convictions of the worth of 
right or the good of consistency. They had believed in little before 
the general overturn ; they believed in nothing after it, except that if 
a man could make himself pleasant and popular he would probably 
eat a better dinner and possibly might get on. ‘Dress and address 
are the two great things to understand,” said the exiled father to his 
bright-eyed son. That was the philosophy of life according to old 
Decluseau. In those days everybody wore nightcaps, and Narcisse 
never forgot a showy specimen of that article of luxury which 
dropped out of its wrapping of tissue paper when his father was 
packing his best clothes into a portmanteau before leaving his 
lodgings in Soho for a three days’ visit to a great house in the country. 
“TI never saw this before,” he exclaimed ; “‘do you ever wear it?” 
“Oh! dear, no,” was the reply, “I only lay it on the dressing table 
before going down to breakfast, that it may be seen by the servants.” 
The youth grew up in the secrets of petty imposture, and learned at 
last to apply the science of imposition to all things. 

In vain the sister of his mother tried after his mother’s death to 
awaken in the youthful heart at first some unworldly notions of con- 
scientiousness ; and failing that, somewhat of the maternal sense of 
delicacy and some romance of higher ambition. While he was a child 
her tenderness was of course delightful, and he kissed her hand as she 
read him to sleep with moral narratives from “Tales of the Castle.” 
But at fourteen she found out to her dismay that he was already an 
adept in tricks at cards and acquainted prematurely with other vices 
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of which she had not dreamed. Her brother-in-law, when spoken to 
on the subject, replied only with a shrug, and “ thought he was not 
much older himself when he began.” Time wore on, and at twenty 
there was nothing hard or coarse in London life with which young 
Decluseau was unfamiliar. If he did not become actually d/asé before 
his noon it was rather owing to his constitutional exemption from 
strong impulse or strong passion. His curiosity was boundless, and 
to gratify it he would take any amount of trouble and spend any 
amount of time. An instinctive facility of adapting his voice and 
person to various characters enabled him better than his fellows to 
gratify his love of adventure. He was by nature a comedian, and 
could not only take with ease and grace his part in private theatricals, 
where he bore off more than his share of applause; but every now 
and then he would in disguise leave home, and for days remain away 
on some social adventure of whose details he was seldom communi- 
cative and about which Aunt Justine gradually ceased to ask from a 
painful uncertainty as to how much she could venture to believe. 
Her love for him did not abate as her faith in him died. She still 
hoped on that some day he might encounter a being better and 
subtler than himself by whose ascendency over him he might yet be 
redeemed from cynicism, insincerity, and self-worship. Must not 
there still be in him something of his mother’s nature, gentle, pure, 
believing, self-denying, and must it not come to the surface soon or 
late, if there was any reliance to be placed in the doctrine of 
transmissible qualities or the value of a mother’s prayers? Justine 
added her own daily in secret ; and if no appreciable answer came 
in his habits of demeanour, her own sore tried and lonely heart was 
soothed and consoled by the hope, however dim and distant, which 
her inextinguishable faith in pious importunity served to keep 
alive. 

When offered a commission, through the kindness of one of his 
father’s friends, in a regiment under orders for Canada the young | 
idler about town (somewhat to his father’s surprise) did not object. 
He would like to see something of the world before settling down. 
The notion of his wishing to fight anybody, or kill anybody, or 
of keeping to the killing business-as a pursuit for life, would be of 
course ridiculous. Political or national feeling he did not pretend 
to ; and without money to purchase steps, or connections to job for 
one, the profession was not worth following: but the name of it and 
the uniform would at six-and-twenty be trump cards worth holding ; 
Why throw them away? He actually spent, I believe, three or four 
years in colonial garrisons, and at the end of that time, having put 
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together a report on the undeveloped resources of a district he had 
traversed in search of game, he was so commended by the military 
governor, who sent it home with attestations of its value, that he 
found little difficulty in obtaining permission to exchange. Barrack 
life in Lancashire or Munster was harder to bear, however, than at 
Quebec or Bermuda ; and after the first hunting season was over he 
resolved to sell out and set up in business in St. James’s Street as a 
man about town. Crockford’s was then in its glory. Every sprig 
of quality who sought the reputation of spending money, and every 
scamp of fashion who sought in a gentleman-like way to gather it up, 
frequented its glittering saloons. It was to the oligarchic régime of 
gambling what Carlton House had in the preceding decades been to 
the dynastic. When the First Gentleman in England gave up 
dancing he likewise gave up high play, and contented himself for 
the rest of his days with the endless pleasures of cookery, tailoring, 
and worrying his Ministers. To men of old family or new wealth a 
regal palace of ruin no longer opened its doors, but the right of 
going to the devil splendidly remained, and the elective principle 
was introduced into the constitution of hells. The King retired 
to Brighton, and the dandies reigned in St. James’s. Almack’s 
was said to be a revolutionary innovation, as such en- 
croachments have ever been, by the sprightly ambition of a mal- 
content few women of quality. Its exclusiveness was as arbitrary 
as that of the Court in its crankiest days had been; but the caprices 
of eight independent fine ladies balanced or checked one another, 
and widened the sphere of waltzing liberty. So, too, in the transi- 
tion stage of gambling emancipation. If epicurean supper-tables 
were to. be spread in rooms of palatial luxury, the circle of con- 
tribution, whether by joint-stock or the more elegant and elastic 
way of general pluckability, must be kept up and the means 
of access must be widened. Dandyism was not prepared, indeed, 
. to vulgarise its vices, as had been done in Paris since the days 
of the Revolution. The very name of democracy was odious ; 
and there must be no shaking hands with ungloved paws. If name- 
less fellows wanted to be robbed let them go to Frascati’s, or some 
of the noisy places of the Palais Royal; but English society had 
not come to that. Nobody could pass the swing-doors of the build- 
ing opposite White’s whe was “not known.” Facilis descensus Avernt 
was all right and proper among gentlemen ; but the steps should 
be double carpeted and nobody should tread them who was not 
well bred or at all events well dressed: and at the first suspicion 
of not playing fair, he must disappear. 
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It was in the heyday of dandyism that young Decluseau first 
appeared above the horizon. Brummel had indeed passed the 
meridian of impudence, and no rival had as yet succeeded him in 
notoriety. But there were aspirants to the most conspicuous 
place in the world of foppery. Tom Duncombe starred it in the 
green room ; Henry Mildmay on the box-seat ; and Lytton Bulwer 
in the last new novel. But the hour and the man had not come, 
for D’Orsay had not yet begun to reign. With him the dazzting 
day of coxcombry reached the climax of affectation and then 
faded for ever into forgetfulness. Soon after his coming into 
England Decluseau féve had been of use to D’Orsay im getting him 
credit with a saddler and a wine merchant, and I have heard that 
Decluseau fi/s had shown him the way to his first hatter’s. A choice 
among tailors was not so easily made. That required deliberation 
and study of character. At first, I have been told, the Count 
tried to import a Parisian cut and colour, especially in his nether 
garments ; but the sagacity that distinguished him from all his 
competitors in folly quickly led him to perceive that to be lord of 
the ascendant in the Park and Pall Mall he must be in all things 
undetectable to the vulgar eye as a foreigner ; while incontestably the 
most exquisitely attired among those who lounged or ambled up 
or down among the native-born lords of the creation. D’Orsay 
disdained the tricks and arts by which less refined practitioners in 
imposture had been wont to make men stare and women ogle. He 
remained, indeed, patriotically faithful to the gloves and boots of his 
country, but in the residue of his garments he was scrupulously 
English ; and his adoption of the plain black frock was in itself a 
proof of his profound confidence that it was his destiny to rule the 
coats of men. I have myself seen Pelham not only in his early but 
in his latter days indulge in a combination of tints and hues in the 
putting on of apparel that would sound fabulous were I to depict it. 
D’Orsay piqued himself upon being a master in the severer school 
of classic dandyism. He contended that true art shone in the 
firmness of a collar, the expansion of a lappel, the expression of a 
hat, not in the mere exaggeration of these articles, which was “ gauche 
and seely.” Everything about him was elaborately studied, not 
merely for the sake of its own form and tone, but with reference to 
the unrivalled being who was to enjoy and use it. His cabriolet 

_ (what a cabriolet it was!) had nothing showy about it; and horse and 
tiger, harness and whip, were in equal perfection of keeping with the 
elastic vehicle which was his ambulatory throne. Tradesmen vied 
with one another for permission to have their productions advertised. 
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by his patronage, and he came at last to be regarded as the 
most approved method of letting the paying world know how it 
could be served. 

Little Decluseau had sufficient mouse to win the fancy friendship 
of the illustrious fop. At first he was a walking dictionary, then an 
active vidette ; always a pleasant and presentable guest at a pinch, 
and always versatile and handy as a friend in a scrape; never at a 
loss for an answer or the show of one; up to everything that was 
going on, no matter how good or how bad ; having the name of every 
jockey, duellist, actress, politician, painter, or puppy at his tongue’s 
end ; and above all with a knowledge, partly derived from experience 
and partly from hearsay, of where it was best worth while to dine. 
In public Decluseau took care never to affect the air of more than a 
passing acquaintanceship with a Master of Modes. At the Opera 
he seldom stayed long in his box, and at Crockford’s it would have 
been waste of time to play at the same table. None but real 
intimates knew of their real intimacy ; and this had been settled 
from the outset without a word of stipulation or arrangement, but 
simply by the instinctive sense on the part of the little dandy of 
what the great dandy would like best. Never was the duodecimo 
seen to rest upon the imperial folio; never did he allow any one 
to suspect him to be an abbreviation or abstract of that wonderful 
production of human thought and skill. Rivalry or jealousy never 
entered his clear calculating little head. Height, beauty, nobility of 
birth, and skill as an amateur sculptor were possessions past praying 
for. But to live luxuriously without fortune; to marry brilliantly 
without land or title ; and to dress, drive, and dine, as a friend of 
D’Orsay’s ought to do, by gains at Crockford’s and Tattersall’s, was a 
vocation worthy of any one, even though he were only five feet four 
without his boots. Beneath the narrow shadow of a well-designed 
hat he looked three inches more ; it was, however, a tender subject 
with him; and the only occasion I am told on which he was seen 
to lose his temper from the pitiless badinage of D’Orsay was when 
he heard himself introduced to a pretty woman as “a diamond and 
gilt-edged edition of Man.” To this susceptibility likewise was no 
doubt due his insuperable antipathy to be modelled by the subtle 
caricaturist in clay. It might be all very well to make statuettes 
of Napoleon le Grand, or the victor of Waterloo, but the vanity 
of Decluseau could not betray him into sitting or standing even for 
five minutes the result of which might be at his expense to furnish 
his best friends with food for ineffable fun. 

The astute Count was not slow in discovering, moreover, after a 
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touch or two of playful pressure, that his small familiar had a hide of 
pluck as hard as steel beneath the delicate epidermis which women- 
kind so much admired. Without an angry word beforehand, or 
condescending to more than a sardonic smile of indifference after- 
wards, Decluseau had gone out two or three times, and one of his 
antagonists had been lamed for life by him. As he became indis- 
pensable, the Count made up his mind that it would not be kind to 
vex him, and he never did so. 

I first met the greater and the lesser dandy together at the house of 
a City banker whose wife was ambitious of inclusion in the muster 
roll of fashion. Many had been the costly banquets spread by her 
in Grosvenor Street without the coveted presence of any one of real 
note. At length she became acquainted with the Duodecimo, who 
was never known to throw away a chance of making himself agree- 
able to a hospitable banker or an aspiring beauty. Both might be 
made exceedingly convenient upon occasion, if dexterously piqued 
on his part by a proper degree of inattention. Without being in the 
least degree puppyish or supercilious, he made it a rule to be difficult 
at first and rather disappointing. His engagements were so many, 
and so provokingly long dated, that he was constantly unable to 
accept what he should have greatly preferred, and “greatly” was 
uttered in a bewitching tone, and with a look to match. For Little 
Luxury, as he was sometimes called, was in his way a perfect actor ; 
and he knew how to play upon the weaknesses and foibles of those 
surrounding him with an air as effortless and natural as if he existed 
only for their amusement. Very amusing he was indeed; quizzical 
to the last degree of those who were not present, whose peculiarities 
and mistakes furnished him with materials of pleasantry for the next 
set of people amid whom he found himself. Indulgence in the 
pleasure of impertinence he left to his friend, and few men took 
greater licence in this way. Our hostess on the occasion in question 
was in a low fever of anxiety about dinner ; for she had accomplished 
at last a long deferred desire of having two notorious coxcombs for 
her guests : and anxiously she looked for any indication of approval 
or the contrary in their impassive features. Decluseau was not to be 
detected in the faintest show of dissatisfaction, and he took care 
to drop an audible commendation more than once of what was set 
before him. But D’Orsay, as he explained to a remonstrating friend 
on another occasion, had a conscientious scruple about lending his 
sanction to imperfect cookery or carelessly decanted wine. He had a 
character to support, a reputation to maintain ; and if people would pro- 
voke his judgment, they must take it, even though it were unwelcome. 
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Few really good things, however, were said by him, and by his faith- 
ful aide-de-scamp still fewer. What amused people was the intensity 
of the impudence which put resentment fairly out of countenance, and 
made even an affront rather forget itself in laughter. In an evil hour 
Decluseau caught the infection, prevalent for a time among the 
dandies, of going into Parliament, for which he had no qualification of 
any sort, and where his emptiness was soon found out. His maiden 
speech was well got up, and delivered with ineffable sang froid. He 
had nothing particular to say, but he said it well; and had he taken 
D’Orsay’s advice against risking detection by a second attempt he 
might possibly have kept up the delusion of being a sort of success. 
But his vanity would be drowned and nobody should save it. His 
second performance was so ineffective that it was not reported, and for 
his third he could not get even a hearing. Before the end of a short 
Parliament he was at a sad discount with the electors of Swillington ; 
and his discomfiture was attended with circumstances, I believe, of a 
pecuniary kind which led to his betaking himself abroad by the end of 
the year. How he had contrived to live and thrive and wive; to 
ride a good horse; frequent the Opera, and obtain a seat at St. 
Stephen’s the plodding crowd mever knew. But when he was 
gone the story ran that he had been indefatigable and fortunate at 
play ; and that if he had had the sense to keep out of politics he 
might have floated down the stream a good while longer without 
capsizing. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART XIII.—LEIGH HUNT AND HIS LETTERS. 
(Continued) ' 


To Mr, and Mrs: Novello and Mr. and Mrs. Gliddon, 
imprimis; secondly, to Mrs. Novello alone. (Favoured 
by Mrs. Shelley.) 

Albaro, July 25th, 1823. 

>) EAR FRIENDS,—I send you these modicums of 
distributive justice—first because, though now getting 
well again, I have been unwell, and secondly because 
I have so much to do with my pen just now that, 
. as I wish to keep a head on my Shoulders for all your 
sakes, I am sure you would not willingly let me tax it beyond my 
strength. I shall answer, however, whatever letters you have been 
kind enough to send me by the box separately and at proper length. 
But lo! the box has not yet arrived, and when it will arrive dow 
knows. Meanwhile let me introduce to you all in a body the dear 
friend who brings you this letter, and with whom you are already 
acquainted in some measure both privately and publicly. You will 
show her all the kindness and respect in your power, I am sure, for 
her husband’s sake, and for her mother’s sake, and for my sake, and 
for her own. I am getting grave here. So now we are all in com- 
again I will rouse my spirits and attack you separately ; and 

first for “* Wilful Woman ” :— 

Mary Novello, 
I know not your fellow 


For havin way 
Both by night and by day. 


It was thus I once began a letter in verse to the said Mary Novello, 
which happened not to be sent ; and it is thus I now begin a letter 
in prose to her because it is of course as applicable as ever—is it 
not, thou “ wilful woman”? (Here I look full in the face of the 
same M. N., shaking my head at her: upon which she looks dittz 
at me—for we cannot say ditto of a lady—and shakes her head in 
return, imprudently denying the fact with her good-humoured twink- 
ling eyes and her laughing mouth, which, how it ever happened to 
become wilful, odd only knows—odd is to be read in a genteel Bond 
Street style, Novello knows how.) So I understand, Wilful, that 
you sometimes get up during the perusal of passages of these mine 
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epistles and unthinkingly insist that tired ladies who have a regard 
for you should eat their dinners, as if the regard for me, Wilful, is 
not to swallow up everything—appetite, hunger, sickness, faintness, 
and all. Do you HEAR? The best passage in all Mr. Reynolds’s 
plays is one that Mary Shelley has reminded me of. It is where 
a gentleman traveller and the governor of a citadel compliment 
each other in a duet, dancing, I believe, at the same time :— 


Dancing Governor! 
Pleasing Traveller ! 


Now you must know that the Attorney-General once, in an indict- 
ment for libel, had the temerity to designate me as “a yeoman ”— 
‘Leigh Hunt, yeoman.” However, the word rhymes to “ Woman,” 
which is a pleasing response : so I shall end my present epistle with 
imagining you and me on a Twelfth Night harmoniously playing at 
cross purposes, and singing to one another— 

Wilful Woman ! 

Revengeful Yeoman ! 


God bless the hearts of you both.—Your affectionate friend, 
LeicH Hunt. 


P.S.—I send you a ring of my hair, value 2s. 8d. WhenI can 
afford another such splendid sum I will try and get some little 
inscription engraved on it, and would have done so indeed already 
had I thought of it in time. I’d have you to know, at the same 
time, that the gold is “right earnest,” which, if you mention the 
sum, I’d be glad you'll also let the curious inquirers under- 
stand. So don’t be ashamed, now, but wear it. If you don’t I'll 
pinch back. 


The ring was worn by “ Mary Novello,” and the name of “ Leigh 
Hunt” was engraved upon the small piece of “gold” as an “inscrip- 
tion.” It is now in our possession, mounted on a card, bearing these 
memorial lines :— 


SONNET ON A RING OF LEIGH HUNT’S HAIR. 


Nor coal, nor jet, nor raven’s wing more black 

Than this small crispy plait of ebon hair : 

And well I can remember when the rare 
Young poet-head, in eager thought thrown back, 
Bore just such clusters ; ere the whitening rack 

Of years and toil, devoted to the care 

For human weal, had blanch’d and given an air 
Of snow-bright halo to the mass once black, 


In public service, in high contemplations, 


In Lege f- excitement, in the earnest 
Culture of divinest aspirations, 


Thy sable curls grew grey; and now thou turnest 
Them to radiant lustre, silver-golden, 
Touch’d by that Light no eye hath yet beholden. 
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To M.S.N. 
Albaro, August 21st, 1823. 
WitFrut Woman !— And so you have got a great large big Shackle- 
well house, and a garden, and good-natured trees in it (like those in 
my Choice)— 
And Clarke and Mr, Holmes are seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 


and you are looking after the “things,” and you are all to be gay 
and merry, and I am not to be there. Well, I don’t deserve it, what- 
ever Fate may say, and it shall go hard but I'll have my revenge, 
and my house, and my garden and things, all at Florence ; and 
friends, fair and brown too, will come to see me there, though you 
won't; and I'll peep, without being seen, from forth my alleys 
green. 

We go off to-morrow, and I shall send you such accounts as shall 
make you ready to ask Clara’s help (she being the bigger) to toss you 
all, as she threatened, “out of the windows.” There is nobody that 
will do it with so proper and grave a face. So there’s for your Shackle- 
well house and your never-not-coming-at-all to Italy. And now you 
shan’t get a word more out of me for the present, excepting that I 
am your old, grateful, and affectionate friend, 


LeicH Hunt. 
Mrs. Hunt joins in love to all the old circle. 


To V. N. (favoured by Mrs. Parne.) 
Florence, Sept. 9th, 1823. 
My DEAR NoveELLo,—You must not imagine I am going to send 
you ali the pleasant people I may happen to meet with ; but I could 
not resist the chance of introducing you to the grand-daughter of 
Dr. Burney, daughter of Captain Cooke’s Burney, niece of Evelina’s 
and Camilla’s Burney, friend of Charles and Mary Lamb, and a most 
lively, refreshing, intelligent, good-humoured person to boot, who is 
also a singer and pianoforte player. ll this, at least, she seems to 
me, in my gratitude for having met with a countrywoman who could 
talk to me of my old friends. I cannot write farther, for I hear the 
voices of gentlemen who have come to go with me, to take leave of 
her and her husband : but whether she happens to bring this letter 
or not, I could not help giving you the chance I speak of, nor her 
that of knowing you and yours, your music, &c., which is the best 
return I can make her for the recreation she has afforded me: and, 
besides, this will show you we were going on well. Florence, besides 
its other goods, has libraries, bookstalls, and Cockney-meadows ; and 
we begin to breathe again. I hope by this time you and Mrs. 
Shelley have shaken cordial hands.—Your affectionate friend, 
L. H. 
To V. N. and M. S. N. 
Florence, January 9th, 1824. 
Happy New Years for all of us: and may we all, as we do now, 
help to make them happier to one another. 
Vincenso mio, 1 have at length found out the secret of making you 
write a whole letter. It is to set you upon some painful task for your 
Vor. XVII, N.S. 1876. Q 
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friends ; so having the prospect now before me of getting out of my 
troubles, I think I must contrive to fall into some others, purely in 
order that you may be epistolary. Dear Novello, how heartily I thank 
you! I must tell you that I had written a long*letter to my brother 
in answer to his second one, in which I had agreed to submit the 
whole matter to arbitration, and had called upon your friendship to 
enter into it, especially in case you had any fears that you should be 
obliged in impartiality to be less for me than you wished. His third 
letter has done away with the necessity of sending this, and he will 
show you the letter I have written to him instead. All will now pro- 
ceed amicably ; but if you think me a little too inordinate and 
haggling, I beg you first of all to count the heads of seven of your 
children with their mother besides them. I have no other arithmetic 
in my calculations. But I will not return to my melancholy now that 
you have helped to brighten life for me again. I assure you it was 
new-burnished on New Year's Day, for then I received all your letters. 
atonce. . . . But enough. Judge only from what a load of care 
you have helped to relieve me, and take your pride and pleasure 
accordingly, you, you—you Vincent, you. Observe, however :—all 
this is not to hinder from the absolute necessity and sworn duty of 
coming to see us as you promised. J/ wll be sheer inhumanity if you 
do not ; always excepting it would make you ill to be away from home 
(Mary Shelley will laugh to hear this) ; but then you are to have com- 
panions, who will also be very inhuman to all of us, if they do not 
do ¢heir duty. The cheating of the Italians in conjunction with all 
the other circumstances have made us frightened, or rather agreeably 
economical (a little difference !). We have taken wood, oil, and every 
possible thing out of the hands of the servants, locking it up and 
doling it out, and even (oh, new and odd paradise of sensation !)} 
chuckling over the crasze and quaitrini that we save. I tell you this 
to show you how well we prepare for visitors. But wine, and very 
pleasant wine too, and wholesome, is as cheap in this country as 
small beer; and then there will be ourselves, and your selves, and 
beautiful walks and weather, and novelty, and God knows how many 
pleasures besides, for all are comprised in the thought of seeing 
friends from Zngland. So mind—I will not hear of the least shadow 
of the remotest approach to the smallest possible distant hint of a 
put-off. All the ‘‘ Gods in Council” would rise up and say, “ This 
1s ashame!” So in your next tell me when you are coming. I must 
only premise that it must be when the snows are well off the moun- 
tain road. You see by this how early, as well as how certainly, I 
expect you. I must leave off and rest a little ; for I have had much 
letter writing after much other writing, and I am going to have much 
other writing. But my head and spirits have both bettered with my 
prospects ; at least the latter have, and I have every reason to believe 
the former will, though I shall have more original composition to do 
than of late. But I shall work with cerfainties upon me, in my old 
paper, and not be tied down to particular dimensions. As you have 
seen all my infirmities, I must tell you of a virtue of mine, which 
is, that having no pianoforte at present, I lent, with rage and 
benevolence in my heart, all the new music you sent me to a lady 
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who is going to Rome. It is very safe, or you may believe my 
benevolence would not have gone so far. Besides, it was to be played 
and sung by the Pope’s own musicians. Think of that, thou chorister. 
I shall have it back before you come, and shall lay aside a particular 
hoard to hire an instrument for your playing it. Thank Charles 
Clarke for his letter, and tell him that he will be as welcome in Italy 
as he was in my less romantic prison of Horsemonger Gaol. I am 
truly obliged to him, also, for his kindness to Miss Kent’s book, and 
shall write to tell him so after I have despatched a few articles for 
the Examiner—all which articles, observe also, are written to my 
friends.—Your affectionate friend, ° 
LeicH Hunt. 
To Mrs. Novello. 

Oh thou wilful—for art thou not wilful? Charles Clarke says 
no, and that your name is Brougham; “but I, Mr., calls him 
Bruffam ”—but art thou not always wilful woman, and oughtest thou 
not for ever to remain so, seeing that thy will is bent upon “ inditing 
a good matter,” aud that thou sittest up at midnight with an infinitely 
virtuous profligacy to write long and kind and delightful letters to 
exiles on their birthdays? Do not think me ungrateful for not 
having answered it sooner. It is not, as you might suppose, my 
troubles that have hindered me, saving and except that the quantity 
of writing that I have had, or rather the effect which writing day after 
day has upon me, made me put off an answer which I wished to be 
a very long one. Had I not wished that, I should have written 
sooner ; and wishing it or not, I ought to have done so; but your 
last letter shows that you can afford to forgive me. Latterly, I will 
confess that the pitch of trouble to which my feelings had been 
wrought made it, more difficult for me than usual to come into the 
company of my friends, with the air they have always inspired me 
with; but I bring as well as receive a pleasure now, and wish I could 
find some means of showing you how grateful I am for all your 
sendings, those in the box included. Good God! I have never yet 
thanked you even for that. But you know how late it must have 
come. My wife has been brilliant ever since in the steel bracelets, 
which she finds equally useful and ornamental. They were the joy 
and amazement of an American artist (now in Rome), who had never 
been in England, and who is wise enough to be proud of the supe- 
rior workmanship of his cousins the English, though a sturdy Re- 
publican. (Speaking of Rome, pray tell Novello to send me the name 
of the musical work which he wanted there, which I have put away 
in some place so very safe that it is undiscoverable.) The needles 
also were more than welcome. As to the pencils, 1 made a legiti- 
mate use of my despotic right as a father of a family, and appro- 
priated them almost all to myself. “Consider the value of such timber 
here.” Here the needles don’t prick, and the pencils do : and as to 
elastic bracelets, you may go to a ball, if you please, in a couple of 
rusty iron hoops made to fit. Do you know that I had half a mind 
to accept your offer of coming over to take us to England, purely 
that you might go back without us—including your stay in the mean- 
time. You must not raise such images to exiles without realising: 
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them. I hope some day or other to be abie to take some opportunity 
of running over during a summer, ‘though Mary Shelley will laugh at 
this, and | know not what Marianne Hunt would say to it. Profligate 
fellow that I am! I never slept out of my bed ever since I was 
married, but two nights at Sydenham. As to coming to England to 
stay, it is quite out cf the question for either of us at present. The 
winters would kill her side and my head. On the other hand, the 
vessel in her side is absolutely closing again here in winter time, and 
our happier prospects in other respects render the prospect happier 
in this. Cannot you as well as C. C. come with Novello? Bring 
some of the children with you. Why cannot you all come—you and 
Statia, and Mrs. Williams, and Mary S., and Miss Kent, and Holmes 
(to study), and every other possible and impossible body? Write 
me another good, kind, long letter, to show that you forgive me 
heartily for not writing myself, and tell me all these and a thousand 
other things. I think of you all every day more or less, but par- 
ticularly on such days as birth-days and Twelfthdays. We drank 
your health the other night sitting in our country solitude, and 
longing infinitely, as we often do, for a larger party—but always a 
party from home. What a birthnight you gave me! These are 
laurels indeed! Tell me in your next how all the children are, not 
forgetting Clara, who threatened in a voice of tender acquiescence 
to throw us all out of the window, herself included. All our children 
continue extremely well, little Vincent among them, who is one of the 
liveliest yet gentlest creatures in the world. 

Pray remember me to Mr. and Mrs. B. H. I would give anything 
at present to hear one of her songs; and I suppose she would give 
anything to have a little of my sunshine. Such is the world! But 
it makes one love and help one another too. So love me and help 
me still, dear friends all. L. H. 


To M.S. N. 
Florence, November 13th, 1824. 
On, Witrut !—Am I to expect another birthday letter? If so 
(but two such birthdays can hardly come together), I will do my best 
to be grateful, and send you a mirth-day letter. Do you know that 
however differently-shaped you may regard yourself at present at 
Shacklewell, here at Florence you are a sguare? and that I am 
writing at present in one of your second stories at Mrs. Brown’s 
lodgings, who can only find me this half sheet of paper’ to write 
upon? I should have thought better of you, considering you have 
the literary interest so much at heart. Your name is Sancta Maria 
Novella, and there is a church in a corner of you, which makes a 
figure in the opening of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron.” So adieu, dear 
Sancta.—Ever yours, sick or merry, L. H. 
To Mrs. Novello, to Mrs. Gliddon, to “ dear Arthur.” 
Florence, September 7th, 1825. 
The Ladies first—To Mrs. Novello, 
MapDAM,—My patience is not so easily worn out as your Wilfulship 
imagines. I allow you have seen me impatient of late on one sub- 
ject; but I beg you to believe I confine my want of philosophy to 
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that single point. That is the wolf in my harmony. On all other 
matters (a three-years-and-a-half’s dilapidation excepted) you will find 
me the same man I was ever—half melancholy and half mirth—and 
gratefully ready to forego the one whenever in the company of my 
friends. So, Madam, I’d have you to know that I am extremely 
patient, and that if I do not /ake courage it is because I have it 
already ; and you must farther know, Madam, that we do not mean 
to live at Plymouth, but at a reasonable distance from town ; and 
also that if we cannot get a cottage to go into immediately we shall 
go for a month or two into metropolitan lodgings: i#em, that we 
shall all be glad to hear of any cottage twenty or twenty-five miles off, 
or any lodgings in any quiet and cheap street in London ; farther- 
more, that besides taking courage, we have taken the coach from 
Florence to Calais; and finally, that we set off next Saturday, the 
roth instant, and by the time you receive this shall be at the foot of 
the Alps. “I think here be proofs.” We go by Parma, Turin, Mont 
Cenis, Lyons, and Paris. Mrs. Shelley will be better able to tell you 
where a letter can reach us than I can—yet a calculation, too, might 
be made, for we travel forty miles a day, and stop four days out of 
the thirty-one allotted to us: one at Modena, one at Turin, one at 
Lyons, one at Paris. Can we do anything for you? I wish I could 
bring you some bottled sunshine for your fruit-trees. It is a drug we 
are tired of here. Mud—mud—is our object; cold weather out of 
doors, and warm hearts within. By the way, as you know nothing 
about it, I must tell you that somebody has been dedicating a book 
to me under the title of “A Day in Stowe Gardens” (send and buy it 
for my sake), and it is a very pretty book, though with the airs 
natural to a dedicatee, I have picked some verbal faults with it here 
and there. What I like least is the story larded with French cookery. 
Some of the others made me shed tears, which is very hard upon me, 
from an Old Boy (for such on inspection you will find the author to 
be); I should not have minded it had it been a woman. The 
Spanish Tale ends with a truly dramatic surprise ; and the Magdalen 
Story made me long to hug all the parties concerned, the writer 
included. So get the book, and like it, as you regard the sympathies 
and honours of yours, ever cordially, L. H. 


To Mrs. Gliddon. 

Well, Madam, and as to you. They tell me you are getting rich: 
SO you are to suppose that during my silence I have been standing 
upon the dignity of my character, as a poor patriot, and not chosen 
to risk a suspicion of my independence. Being “ Peach-Face,” and 
“Nice-One,” and missing your sisters children, I might have ven- 
tured to express my regard ; but how am I to appear before the rich 
. lady and the Sultana? I suppose you never go out but in a covered 
litter, forty blacks clearing the way. Then you enter the bath, all 
of perfumed water, and beautiful attendant slaves, like full moons: 
after which you retire into a delicious apartment, walled with trellis- 
work of mothet-of-pearl, covered with myrtle and roses, and whist- 
ling with a fountain; and clapping your hands, ten slaves more 
beautiful than the last serve up an unheard-of dinner: after which, 
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twenty slaves, much more beautiful than those, play to you upon 
lutes ; after which the Sultan comes in, upon which thirty slaves, 
infinitely more beautiful than the preceding, sing the most exquisite 
compliments out of the Eastern poets, and a pipe, forty yards long, 
and fresh from the Divan, is served up, burning with the Sultan’s 
mixture, and the tonquin bean. However, I shall come for a chop. 


DeaR Mr. ArRTHUR,—I am called off in the midst of my 
oriental description, and have only time to say that I thank you 
heartily for your zeal and kindness in my behalf, and am sure 
Novello could not have chosen a second more agreeable to myself, 
whatever the persons concerned may resolve upon. I hope soon to 
shake you by the hand. 


The following one affords a specimen of the manful way in which 
Leigh Hunt dealt with depression, and strove to be cheery for his 
friends’ sake, in acknowledgment of their friendship for him :— 


To V. N. and M. S. N. 
Paris, October 8th, 1825. 

Dear FriIENps,—I can write you but a word. We shall be in 
London next Thursday, provided there is room in the steamboat, as 
we understand there certainly will be : but we are not certain of the 
hour of arrival. They talk here at the agency office of the boats 
leaving Calais at two in the morning (night-time). If so, we ought 
to be in town at one. ‘This, however, is not to be depended on ; 
and there will not be time to write to you again. The best way, 
I think, would be to send a note for us to the place where the boat 
puts up, stating where the lodgings are. The lodgings (by the night 
post) you will be kind enough to take for us (if there is time) in the 
quietest and airiest situation you have met with. We prefer, for 
instance, the street in the Hampstead Road, or thereabouts, to the 
one in London Street, to which said street I happen to have a 
particular objection ; said particular objection, however, being of no 
account, if it cannot be helped. Should any circumstance prevent 
our having a note at the boat-office we shall put up in the neigh- 
bourhood for the night, and communicate with you as fast as 
possible. . . . . I write in ill spirits, which the sight of your faces, 
and the firm work I have to set about, will do away. I feel that the 
only way to settle these things is to meet and get through them, 
sword in hand, as stoutly as I may. If I delayed I might be pinned 
for ever to a distance, like a fluttering bird to a wall, and so die in 
that helpless yearning. I have been mistaken. During my strength 
my weakness, perhaps, only was apparent ; now that I am weaker, 
indignation has given a fillip to my strength. But how am I 
digressing! I said I should only write a word, and I certainly did 
not intend that that word should be upon any less agreeable subject 
than a steamboat. Yet I must add, that I remember the memo- 
randum you allude to about the balance. I laid it to a very dit- 
ferent account! Lord! Lord! Well, my dear Vincent, you have 
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a considerable fool for your friend, but one who is nevertheless 
wise enough to be, very truly yours, 
L. H. 


P.S.—Thanks to the two Marys for their kind letters. I. must 
bring them the answers myself. ‘This is what women ought to do. 
They ought to be very kind and write, and read books, and go 
about through the mud for their friends. 


The three next give an excellent idea of Leigh Hunt’s manner of 
writing to a friend suffering from nervous illness: by turns remon- 
strating, rallying, urging, humouring, consoling, and strengthening— 
all done tenderly, and with true affection for the friend addressed :— 


To V.N. 
30, Hadlow Street, Dec. 6th, 1825. 

My DEAR NOVELLO,—I expected you at Harry Robertson’s, and 
I looked for you last fine Wednesday at Highgate, and I have been 
to seek you to-day at Shacklewell. I thought we were sometimes to 
have two Sabbaths, always one, and I find we have none. How is 
this? Ifyou are not well enough to meet me at Highgate, and will not 
make yourself better by coming and living near your friends some- 
where, why I must come to you at Shacklewell on a Wednesday, 
that’s all; and come I will, unless you will have none of me. I 
should begin to have fears on that score, when I hear that you are 
in town twice a week, and yet never come near me; but in truth, 
coxcomb as I have been called, and as I sometimes fear I show 
myself when I talk of prevailing on my friends to do this and that, 
this is a blow which would really be too hard for the vanity of, and 


let me add, the affection of your ever true friend, 
LeicH Hunt. 


Will you not give us a call this evening, and at what time? Have 
I not a chop for a friend? And is there not Souchong in the town 
of Somers ? 


(To be continued.) 





THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A ROMANCE, 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
VICTORY. 


wR*T was the work of a moment for Rohan, exerting all his 
f) extraordinary strength, to hurl back the two ladders, the 
highest rungs of which rested against the foot of the Zrow. 
wars Fortunately, those upon them had not climbed far, and fell 
backwards shrieking, but little harmed ; while, urged to frenzy by the 
appearance of the besieging crowd, Rohan straightway commenced 
to hurl down upon the mass the ponderous fragments of rock which 
he had placed, ready for use, at the Cave’s mouth. Shrieks, cries, 
oaths arose ; and the men withdrew tumultuously out of reach. Then 
a voice shrieked “ Fire!” and a shower of bullets rained round the 
deserter’s form ; but all missed their mark. 

It was now quite clear that Pipriac, weary of so long waiting, 
had made up his martial mind to carry the position by storm. Under 
cover of the firing a number of gendarmes advanced again, and the 
ladders were once more placed against the dripping wall of the “‘ Altar”; 
but in another moment the besiegers were again baffled and driven 
back by terrible showers of rocks and stones. More like a wild beast 
than a human creature, Rohan flitted above in the dark mouth of the 
Cave : silently, with mad outreaching arms, gathering and discharging 
his rude ammunition ; gazing hungrily and fiercely down on the 
cruel faces congregating below him ; taking of the bullets pouring 
around him no more heed than he might have done of falling rain or 
hail. In their excitement and fury the men aimed wildly and at 
random ; so that, although his body was a constant target for their 
bullets, the deserter remained unharmed. 

Presently, discovering all attempts to be unavailing, the gendarmes 
withdrew back out of reach in eager consultation. Behind them, 
filling the aperture of the Gate, gathered villagers of both sexes, 
from whose lips from time to time came low cries of terror and 
amaze. 





The Shadow of the Sword. 


Finding the position his own and his security no longer assailed, 
Rohan withdrew back into the Cave. 


But the patience of the besiegers had been long exhausted, and the 
suspension of attack was not destined to last long. Now that they 
possessed scaling ladders and other implements of attack ready to 
their hand, they were determined at any risk to unearth the creature 
who had resisted them so calmly for so prolonged a period. Dead 
or alive, they would secure him; and that night. The storm which 
was raging all around did not interfere with their manoeuvres ; on the 
contrary, it facilitated them ; and from time to time, when the moon 
was veiled under the clouds and all was darkness and confusion, the 
assault seemed easy. 

Under cover of a sharp fire of bullets given by a file of gendarmes 
told off for that purpose, a number of men again advanced to the 
attack. Lying flat on his face, Rohan kept hiniself well concealed 
behind the heap of rocks and stones which he had accumulated at 
the mouth of the Cave; so that, although he presented no mark for 
the bullets, his arms were ready to precipitate his heavy missiles on 
those below. So soon as the advance was made, and the ladders 
were rested against the face of the cliff, the defence began anew. 

Showers of rocks, great and small, rolled down from the Zrou. 
Had some of the larger missiles struck their mark the result would 
speedily have been fatal ; but the besiegers were wary, and by their 
rapid movements escaped much of Rohan’s point-blank fire. From 
time to time, indeed, there was a yell of fury when a stray stone 
struck home and caused some furious besieger to limp or crawl 
back ‘to his comrades in the safe part of the Cathedral ; but as yet 
no man was dangerously hurt, and ere long the ladders were again 
safely placed against the cliff, and men began rapidly to ascend. It 
was now that Rohan, springing erect and holding high in the air a 
huge fragment of rock, dashed it down with incredible force and fury 
on one of the ladders. Fortunately, no human being had reached the 
point where the rock struck ; but the rungs of the ladder snapped like 
dry faggots, and amid a yell of execration, the entire ladder itself 
collapsed, and those who were climbing fell back heavily, bleeding 
and half stunned. 

“Fire! fire!” shrieked Pipriac, pointing at the figure of Rohan, 
which was now distinctly visible above him in the moonlight. Before 
the command could be obeyed Rohan had crouched down under 
shelter, and the bullets rained harmlessly round the spot where he 
had just stood. 
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“Devil! deserter! chouan/” yelled the infuriated Sergeant, 
shaking his fist impotently at the Zrou. “ We will have you alive or 
dead !”—and turning again to his men, he cried, “ Forward ‘again ! 
to the attack!” 

Again the body of men moved forward under cover of fire, and 
again the extraordinary contest was renewed. 

It was a scene to be remembered. The dark masses moving and 
crying in the Cathedral, with glistening of bayonets and flashing of guns ; 
the wild astonished groups of villagers congregated at the Gate, far 
without which the sea was roaring and gleaming in furious storm ; the 
great black cliffs above, reaching up as it were into the very heaven, 
and ever and again gleaming like sheet lightning under the sudden 
illumination of the moon ; and high up above the Cathedral floor the 
lonely Cave, with the wild figure of a man coming and going across it 
like a ghost. To the cannonade of wind and sea, before which the 
mighty crags seemed to shake to their foundations, there was added 
the sharp sound of the muskets and the hoarse roaring from the 
throats of men; but at intervals, when all sounds ceased for an 
instant, both the roar of the elements and the disturbing cries of 
mortals, the stillness was deathlike though momentary, and you 
could distinctly hear the cry of some disturbed sea-bird far up among 
the crags. 

The conflict grew tumultuous. As a succession of huge clouds 
came up obscuring the moon for many minutes together, there was 
frequently almost total darkness. 

Only the extraordinary impregnability of Rohan’s position pre- 
vented it from being carried twenty times over ; for as the time flew, 
and the attack continued unabated, the man’s strength began to fail 
him. Hours passed, and he still succeeded in keeping his enemies 
at bay ; but his hands were bleeding from the sharp rocks, his head 
seemed whirling round, his eyes were blinded with fatigue, and he 
heard rather than saw the crowd that raged and climbed beneath his 
feet. For remember, he was spent with hunger, worn with long 
watching and waiting, and he possessed only a tithe of his old 
gigantic strength. 

Again and again the besiegers were repulsed ; more than one was 
wounded and had crept away; but the shower of rocks continued 
terrific whenever they approached again. Over all the other tumult 
rose the voice of Pipriac urging on his men. 

Had the gendarmes been marksmen Rohan would have fallen early 
in the fight ; but partly from want of skill, and partly from excessive 
excitement, they fired at random, until their ammunition was almost 
spent. 
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Many hours had passed away when the besiegers made a final 
attack, more desperate than any that had taken place before. 
Advancing under cover of darkness, they set their ladder against 
the cliff, while their comrades covered the mouth of the Cave with 
their guns. In a moment Rohan had sprung up again, and had 
hurled back the ladder with tremendous strength. There was a flash 
—a roar—and once more the bullets rained round him. He drew 
back startled, and before he could recover himself the assault was 
renewed. 

Simultaneously with the central attack two gendarmes, taking off 
their shoes and holding their bayonets between their teeth, began, 
completely unseen and unsuspected, to make their way upward by 
the fissures in the rock at the side of the “ Altar.” Rohan had twice 
again hurled back the ladder, and was in the act of discharging down 
a fresh volley of stones, when he was startled by the apparition of 
two human faces arising at his feet and glaring upward. A wild 
exclamation burst from his lips, and stooping down, he loosened from 
the rock at his feet two convulsive human hands. 

With a shrill cry the man fell backward into the crowd below ; 
fortunately his fall was broken by the moving heaving mass, and 
although he was half stunned and had half stunned several others, no 
life was lost. Meantime his companion, fearful of meeting the same 
fate, had rapidly descended. 

But in the meantime the ladder was again fixed and held firmly 
down against the cliff, while more men were rapidly climbing. By 
this time Rohan was well nigh exhausted and yielding rapidly to a 
species of vertigo. He no longer saw his enemies, but, seizing rock 
after rock, he hurled them down furiously into the darkness! Sud- 
denly, however, he became conscious of dark figures rising to 
him from below. His head swam round. Uplifting with all his 
strength a gigantic fragment of rock, almost the last remaining of his 
store, he poised it for one moment over his head, and then, with a 
wild cry, hurled it downward at the shapes he saw approaching ! 
There was a crash, a shriek ; under the frightful weight of the rock 
the ladder yielded, and the figures upon it shrank groaning down ; 
horrible cries followed, of agony and terror ;—and then, overcome by 
his excitement and fatigue, Rohan swooned away. 


How long he lay unconscious he could not tell; but when he 
opened his eyes he was lying unmolested in the mouth of the Cave. 
The wind was still crying and the sea was still roaring, but all other 
sounds were silent ; and when, remembering his recent peril, and 
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half expecting to find himself face to face with his enemies, he 
started up and gazed around him, he saw no sign of any human 
being. The moon was out without a cloud, her beams were 
flooding the Cathedral of St. Gildas ; and lo! the foaming tide had 
entered the Gate and was rapidly creeping nearer and nearer to the 
great Altar. The silence was now explained. The besiegers had 
withdrawn as before at the tide’s approach, and left him master of 
the situation. 

Peering over into the gloom he saw the shingle below thickly 
strewn with huge rocks and stones, the dédris of the recent struggle, 
but of any lingering human being there was no sign. Indeed, for 
any one remaining in the Cathedral, and lacking the skill or power 
to ascend to the Cave, there would only have been one doom—a 
swift death in the cruel crawling tide. Inch by inch, foot by foot, 
the stormy waters were coming in, and already the great Cathedral 
floor was half paved with the liquid shimmering pools. 

Well, the battle was over, and he had conquered; and, indeed, 
properly provisioned for the purpose, and duly recovered from the 
effects of his long privation, he could have held the position for an 
indefinite period against hundreds of men. But now, alas! all his 
force had gone from him. Hunger and cold had done their work, 
and the last citadel of his bodily strength seemed overcome. 
Trembling and shivering he looked around him, conscious of no 
feeling save a sense of utter desolation and despair. He had held 
out bravely, but he knew that he could hold out no longer; he was 
safe for a little space, but he knew that his persecutors would soon 
return ; and altogether both man and God seemed against him, as 
he had feared and believed from the beginning. 

The Gate of the Cathedral was now full of the boiling, rushing, 
whirling waves, and the floor was more than two-thirds covered. A 
roar like thunder was in the air, and the salt flakes of foam were 
blown by the wind up into his very face. As he stooped again, 
gazing down, he beheld for the first time right under him in the 
moonlight something which rivetted his attention, something dark 
and moveless, extended on the shingle immediately below the Cave, 
and towards which the tide was rapidly rushing, with white lips 
ready to touch and tear! 

He gazed on for some moments in silent fascination, with his 
heart quite cold and sick with dread ; then, eager to satisfy a wild 
curiosity, he prepared to descend the face of the cliff. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE MIRAGE OF LEIPSIC. 


SLOWLY, swinging in the darkness, Rohan descended the face of 
the cliff until he reached the narrow place of shingle below, on which 
the troubled tide was momentarily creeping ; and suddenly the 
moonlight came out anew upon the Cathedral, flooding its weedy 
walls and watery floor with streams of liquid silver. The wind still 
shrieked and moaned, and the sea roared terribly without the Gate ; 
butewithin the Cathedral there was a solemn calm, as in some con- 
secrated temple made by hands. 

Slipping down upon the wet shingle, and involuntarily looking 
from side to side in dread of a pursuer, Rohan saw the sea rushing 
in through the Gate with a roar like thunder and a snow-white flash of 
foam ; and the waters as they entered boiled in eddies whirling round 
and round, while the great faraway heart of the ocean uplifted them 
in one throbbing pulsation till they washed and splashed wildly 
against the dripping walls. Overhead the moving heavens, roofing 
the great Cathedral, were sailing past, drifting and changing, 
brightening and darkening, in one wild rush of wavelike shades and 
gleams. So loud was the tumult that it would have drowned a 
strong man’s shriek as easily as an infant’s cry. 

But the light of the moon increased, illuming the boiling surge 
within the Gate and creeping onward until it touched the very feet of 
the fugitive. Rohan shivered, as if a cold hand had been laid on his 
shoulder ; for the rays fell luminously on something horrible—on a 
white face upturned to the sky. 

He drew back with a shudder. After a moment he looked again. 
The face still there, touched by the glimmering fingers of the moon ; 
and half resting on the shingle, half submerged in the waters of the 
still rising tide, was the body of a man. 

One of the great rocks hurled down by Rohan in his mad fury had 
struck the creature down ; and hence, doubtless, that wild shriek of 
horror which had arisen from his pursuers before they fled. The 
rock still lay upon the man’s crushed breast, for death had been 
instantaneous. One white hand glimmered from beneath, while the 
awful face looked with open eyes at heaven. 

Words cannot depict, human language is too weak to represent, 
the feelings which at that moment filled the soul of Rohan Gwenfern. 
A dull, dumb sensation, morally the analogue of the physical feeling 
of intense cold, numbed and for the time being paralysed his 
faculties ; so that he staggered and almost fell; and his own heart 
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seemed crushed under a load like the rock upon the dead man’s 
breast. Fire flashed before his eyes, with a horrid glimmer of blood, 
He was compelled to lean his head against a crag, breathing hard 
like a thing in mortal pain. 

His first wild emotions of wrath and bloodthirst had worn away, 
now that his enemies were no longer near to fan the fierce flames to 
fury. ‘The battle was over, and he was the victor, standing alone 
upon the field ; and at his feet, the slain. 

If at that moment his persecutors had returned he might have 
renewed the fray, have struck again, and have been thenceforth 
insensible to blood ; but it had been so willed that his victory should 
be complete as well as single ;-his enemies would not return that 
night, and they had left behind them, glimmering solitary in the 
moonlight, their dead ! 

Bear in mind that Rohan, like all men of his race and religion, 
had been familiar with Death before, under other and more beautiful 
conditions. The gentle sleep of men and women dying in their 
beds ; the low farewell of wearied out old age, blest by the Church 
and consecrated by the priest—these he knew well; and he had 
loved to hear the solemn music of the Celtic dirge sung round the 
shrouded forms of those who had passed away under natural cir- 
cumstances. His hands were bloodless then. He had now to 
realise, under the fullest and most terrible of conditions, the presence 
of the cold Phantom as it appears to the eyes of murderers and of 
uninitiated men upon the battlefield. He had now to conceive, with 
a horrible and sickening fascination, that his hands had destroyed that 
strangest and solemnest of mysteries—a breathing, moving human 
life. 

True, he was vindicated by the circumstance that he had merely 
stricken in self-defence ; but what is circumstance to one whose soul, 
like Rohan Gwenfern’s, is fashioned of stuff as sensitive as the feelers 
of the gleaming medusz of the ocean? For him there was but 
one perception. A blinding white light of agony arose before him. 
He, whose heart was framed of gentleness, whose nature was born 
and bred in love and kindness, he out of whose hand the lamb ate 
and the dove fed, who had never before destroyed any creature with 
life, not even the helpless sea-birds of the crags, had now done dreadful 
murder, had hurried into eternity the miserable soul of a fellow man. 
For him, for Rohan Gwenfern, there was no vindication. Life was 
poisoned to him ; the air he breathed was sick and sacrificial. This, 
then, was the end of all his dreams of love and peace ! 

The clouds drifted above him with flying gleams of moonlight, the 
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wind shrieked and the sea roared with hollow cannonade beyond the 
Gate—as, partially recovering his self-possession, he stooped down 
to look at the face of the murdered man. In his terror he was 
praying that he might recognise some bitter enemy—NMikel Grallon, 
for example,—and thus discover some partial justification for his own 
deed. The first look made him despair. The man wore uniform, 
and his hair and beard were quite white. It was Pipriac himself, 
gazing with a bloodless face at heaven ! 

Strangely enough, he had never, although Pipriac led the besieging 
party, looked upon him in the light of a deadly foe. He had been 
his father’s boon-comrade ; under all his fierce swash-buckler air, there 
had ever existed a certain rude generosity and Jonhomie ; and after 
all he had only been doing his duty in attempting to secure a deserter 
dead or alive. In his own mind, moreover, Rohan knew that Pipriac 
would cheerfully have winked at his escape, had such escape been 
possible. 

Death gives strange dignity to the commonest of faces, and the 
features of the old Sergeant looked solemn and venerable in their 
fixed and awful pallor. The moon rose high over the Cathedral, 
within which the tide had now grown calm ; but the waters, the deep 
ululation of which filled the air, had now reached to Rohan’s feet. 
Above, the mighty crags rose black as jet, save where at intervals 
some space of moist granite flashed in the changeful light. . . Rohan 
listened. Far overhead there was a sound like human voices, dying 
faintly away. 


And now, old Pipriac, all thy grim jokes and oaths are over, all 
thy voice is hushed for ever, and the frame that once strutted in the 
sunshine floats idly as a weed in the shallows of the tide. Bottle of 
red wine or flask of corn brandy will never delight thee more. Thou, 
too, hast fallen at thy post with many a thousand better men, in the 
cause of the great Colossus who bestrides the world ; and though thy 
fall has been inglorious and far away from all the splendours of the 
busy field, thou hast fulfilled thine allotted task, my veteran, as truly 
as any of the rest. After all, thou wert a good fellow, and thy heart 
was kindly, though thy tongue was rough. So at least thinks Rohan 
Gwenfern, as he bends above thee, looking sadly in thy face. 

Ah God, to kill !—to quench the living spark in howsoever base a 
heart it burns! To strike down the quivering life, to let loose the 
sad and perhaps despairing soul! Better to be dead like Pipriac, 
than to be looking down with this agony of the heart, as Rohan is 
looking now. 
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The heavy rock still lies on Pipriac’s breast ; but now, stooping 
softly, Rohan lifts it in his arms and casts it out into the tide. The 
corpse, freed from its load, washes upward and swings from side to 
side as if it lived, and turning over on its stomach, floats face down- 
ward at Rohan’s feet. And now the place where Rohan stands is 
ankle-deep, and the tide has yet another hour to rise. With one last 
despairing look at the dead man, Rohan turns away, and slowly, with 
feet and hands that tremble in the fissures of the rock, he reascends 
to the Cave above. 

Scarcely has he reached his old position when his sense is once 
more attracted by the sound of voices far above him. He starts, 
listening intently, and looks upward. Then, for the first time, the 
reality of his situation returns upon him, and he remembers the con- 
sequences of his own deed. Though he has slain a man in self- 
defence, rather than become an authentic and accredited slayer of 
men, his act, in the eye of the law, is murder, and doubtless, sooner 
or later, he will have to die a murderer’s death. 

Stooping over from the Cave, he gazes down on the spot where he 
so lately stood. The floor of the Cathedral is now completely 
covered, and there, glimmering in one gleaming patch of moonlight, 
is the sight he dreads. He utters a wild cry of agony and despair 
and falls upon his knees. 

Hear him, O merciful God, for he is praying! Have pity, and 
hearken to his entreaty, for he is in Thy hand! Ah, but this wild 
cry which rises on the night is not a gentle prayer for pity or for 
mercy ; say rather, it is a frantic wail for redress and for revenge. 
**T have been innocent in this thing,O God ; not on my head be the 
guilt, but on his who hunted me down and made me what I am ; on 
him whose red Sword shadows all the world, on him who points Thy 
creatures on to doom, let the just retribution fall! As he has curst 
my days, be his accurst ; and spare him not, O God !” Even thus, 
not in such speech, but with the same annihilating thought, prays— 
or curses—Rohan Gwenfern. Then, rising wildly to his feet, careless 
now of his life, he follows the dizzy path that leads up the face of the 
cliffs. 


The date of that night is memorable. It was the 16th of October, 
1813. 

The circumstance which we are now about to relate is variously 
given by those familiar with Rohan Gwenfern’s life-history. Some, 
among the more credulous and superstitious, believe that the man 
actually on that occasion beheld an apocalyptic vision; others, 
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although admitting that he seemed to see such a vision, affirm that it 
must have been merely mental and psychical, due to the wanderings 
of a naturally wild and temporarily conscience-stricken imagination ; 
while the purely sceptical, forming a small minority, go the length of 
affirming that the fancy only occurred to the man in after years, when 
mind and memory were so confused as to blend all associations into 
one extraordinary picture. Be that as it may, the story, resting on 
the solemn testimony of the man himself, asserts that Rohan Gwen- 
fern, as he fled upward that night from the scene of his conflict and 
left the body of Pipriac floating in the sea below him, was suddenly 
arrested by a miraculous Mirage in the heavens. 

The moon had passed into a cloud, whence, as from the folds 
of a transparent tent, her light was diffused over the open sky; 
tumultuously, in troubled masses, the vapours still continued to drift 
in the direction in which the wind was blowing ; when suddenly, as 
if at the signal of a Hand, the wind ceased, the clouds stood still, 
and there was silence both insky andsea. This terrible silence only 
lasted for a moment, during which Rohan hung his head in horrible 
expectation. Gazing up once more, he saw the forms of heaven again 
in motion ; and lo! they had assumed the likeness of mighty Armies 
tumultucusly passing overhead. Thevision grew. He saw the flash- 
ing of steel, the movement of great bodies of men,—the heavy 
squadrons of soldiers on foot, the dark s#/houette of the artillery rapidly 
drawn ! 

The Mirage extended. The whole heavens became as the moonlit 
earth, crossed by moving bodies of men, and strewn with dead and 
dying ; and in the heart of heaven was a great river, through which 
the tumultuous legions came. 

Clear and distinct, yet ghostlike and unreal, the Shapes passed by ; 
and far away as the faces loomed he seemed to see each one dis- 
tinctly, like that dead face from which he was flying. Presently, 
however, all his faculties became absorbed in the contemplation of 
one Form which rose gigantic, close to the transparent cloud which 
veiled the moon. It sat on horseback, cloaked and hooded, with 
one hand pointing onward ; and though its outline was gigantic, far 
exceeding that of any human thing, its face seemed that of a man. 
He saw the face clearly, white as marble, cold as death. 

Slowly, as a cloud moves, this Form passed across the heavens ; 
and all around it the flying legions gathered, pointed on in flight by 
the index finger of its hand ; but the head was dejected, the chin 
drooped upon the breast, and the eyes, cold and pitiless, looked down 
in still despair. Awestricken, amazed, Rohan stood stretching his 
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hands upwards with a cry, for the lineaments on which he gazed 
seemed almost godlike, and the Form too seemed divine. But as he 
looked the features took another likeness and grew terribly familiar, 
until he recognised the face which had so long haunted his life and 
which the white Christ had once revealed to him in dream ! 

Column after column moved past, the whole heavens were darkened, 
and in their midst, satanic and commanding, moved the Phantom of 
Bonaparte. 

It was. the 16th of October, 1813, and at that very moment the 
French armies were in full retreat from Leipsic,—with Bonaparte at 
their head. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“HOME THEY BROUGHT THEIR WARRIOR DEAD.” 


WHEN the besieging party returned to the Cathedral they found 
the body of the Sergeant stranded high and dry near the Gate. 
Not without fear and trembling, they again placed their ladders 
against the wall, and mounting without opposition they searched 
the Cave. However, not a trace of Rohan was to be found ; horror- 
stricken, doubtless, at his own deed, he had fled—whither they 
knew not, nor did they greatly care just then to know, for the death 
of Pipriac had filled them with terrorand amaze. By this time dawn 
had come and the storm had ceased. Dejectedly enough, followed 
by a crowd of villagers, they bore their burthen away—out through 
the Gate, up the Stairs of St. Triffine, and along the green plateau 
towards the village. It was a sorrowful procession, for with all his 
faults the Sergeant was a favourite, 

Passing underneath the bunch of mistletoe which hung as a sign 
over the door of the little cabaret, they bore in their burthen and 
placed it down on the great table which stood in the centre of the 
kitchen. Then Hoél, the gendarme, took off his greatcoat and 
placed it over the corpse, covering the blood-stained face from sight. 
Poor old Pipriac! Many a morning had he swaggered into that 
kitchen to taste the Widow Ploriet’s brandy! Many a time had he 
smoked his pipe beside that kitchen fire! Many a time also, with a 
wink of his one eye, had he wound his arm in tipsy affection round 
the waist of the red-haired waiting wench Yvonne! It was all over 
now, and there he lay, a statelier and more solemn figure than he had 
ever been in life ; while the trembling widow, in honour of the sad 
occasion, distributed little cordial glasses all round. 

The cabaret was soon full, for the dreadful news had spread far 
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and wide. Ere long the little Priest, with a face as white as a sheet, 
entered in, and kneeling by the dead man’s side said a long and 
silent prayer. When he had_ finished he rose to his feet and ques- 
tioned the gendarmes. 

“And the other—Rohan—where is he? Is he taken ?” 

The gendarme Hoél shook his head. 

“He is not taken, and never will be taken, alive; we have 
searched the Cave, the cliffs; but the Fiend protects him, Father 
Rolland, and it is all in vain.” 

There was a loud murmur of astonishment and acquiescence. 

“ How did it all happen ?” pursued the Priest. “ You attempted 
to take him, and he struck in self-defence ; but then?” 

This was the signal for Hoél to launch forth into a long description 
of the latter part of the siege, during which he was ever and anon 
interrupted by his excited comrades. The consensus of testimony 
went to show that Rohan, in his maniacal resistance, had neither 
been alone nor unassisted ; but that, in the shadow of the night, and 
amid the loudness of the storm, he had conjured to his aid the 
powers of darkness, whose hands had hurled down upon the besiegers 
fragments of rock far too huge to be uplifted by human strength. 
That he had sold himself to the Devil, who had formally undertaken 
to protect him from the Emperor, was a statement which received 
general affirmation. ‘“ Master Robert,” it was well known, was ever 
on the look out for such bargains ; and the belief that he had been 
leagued with the deserter against them flattered alike the vanity of 
the gendarmes and their superstition. 

Down from his cottage stumped the old Corporal, followed by the 
remnant of his “‘ Maccabees”; and when he looked in the dead man’s 
face his eyes were for a moment dim. 

“ Peace to his soul—he was a brave man !” ejaculated the veteran. 
** He did his duty to the Emperor, and the good God will give him 
his reward.” 

“‘ And after all,” said the Priest in a low voice, “he died in fair 
fight, as it might be on the open field.” 

“That is not so,” answered the Corporal, firmly, looking very 
white round the edges of his mouth. “That is not so, m’sieur de 
curé, for he was foully murdered by a coward and a chouan, whom 
God will punish in his turn. Hear me—I say it, though the man 
was flesh and blood of mine.” 

The little curé shook his head dolefully. 

“Tt is a sad thing, and it all comes, doubtless, of resisting the laws 
and the Emperor ; but look you, it was a thing of life and death, and 
R2 
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if he had not stricken in self-defence he would have been taken and 
slain. After all, it was one man against many.” 

“One man!—a thousand Devils!” cried Hoél, unconsciously 
repeating his dead leader’s favourite expression. 

“ He was wrong from the beginning,” pursued the Priest moralising. 
“ One man cannot set the world right if it is in error ; and it is one’s 
place to obey the law, and to do one’s duty to God and the 
Emperor. He would not obey, and now he has shed blood, for 
which, alas ! the good God will have a reckoning late or soon.” 

To such purpose, and in so many words, moralised Father Rol- 
land ; and those who heard shuddered and crossed themselves in fear. 
It occurred to no one present to reflect that Pipriac had fallen in fair 
war, in a war, moreover, in which he was the aggressor; and that 
Rohan Gwenfern was as justified in the sight of Heaven as any 
qualified licentiate of the art of killing. So strange a law is it of our 
human consciousness, that murder loses its horror when multiplied 
by twenty thousand! Those who would have calmly surveyed a 
battlefield strewn with dead could not regard one solitary corpse 
with equanimity. Those who would have adored Napoleon as a great 
man, who would have kissed his raiment hem in reverence and 
tears, turned their hearts against Gwenfern as against some base 
and abominable creature. 


“ Aunt Loiz, it is all true !—Pipriac is dead, and they have carried 
his body up yonder; but Rohan is yet alive. Yes, he has killed 
Pipriac.” 

“What could he do? It was a fight for life.” 

“And now no man will pity him, for there is blood upon his 
hands ; and no man will give him bread or yield him shelter; and 
till he yields himself up no priest will shrive his poor soul and make 
his peace with God.” 

“Ts that so, Marcelle ?” 

“ Yes, they all say it is murder—even Father Rolland, who has a 
kind heart. But it is false, Aunt Loiz!” 

“ Of course it is false ; for what could he do? It is they who are 
to blame, not he, not my poor persecuted boy. May the good God 
forgive him, for he struck in self-defence and he was mad. O my 
son, my son!” 

They sat together in the cottage under the cliff, and they spoke 
with sobs and tears, clinging to each other. The horror of Rohan’s 
deed lay upon them like some terrible shadow. It seemed like 
horrible blasphemy to have struck down the emissary of the great 
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Emperor ; and they knew that for such a deed, however justifiable, 
there would be no mercy, that for such a murderer there would be 
no pity. Rohan was outlawed for ever, and every human hand 
would now be raised against him. 

To them, as they sat together, came Jan Goron, with more tidings 
of what was going on in the village. The gendarmes, furious and 
revengeful, had been searching the Cave and scouring the cliffs again, 
but not a trace of Rohan could now be found. In the darkness and 
confusion of last night’s storm he had doubtless sought some other 
hiding place. 

“There is other news,” said Goron, anxious to change the sad 
subject. “The King of Saxony has deserted the Emperor, and the 
armies of France have fallen back on Leipsic. Some say the 
Emperor is meeting his match at last, and that all the Kings are now 
against him. Well, he has eaten half a dozen Kings for breakfast 
before now, and will do so again.” 

At another time these tidings would have greatly excited Marcelle 
Derval ; but now they seemed almost devoid of interest. The for- 
tunes of France and the Emperor were utterly forgotten in her indi- 
vidual trouble. However, she shrugged her pretty shoulders 
incredulously when Goron hinted at defeat, and said listlessly— 

“At Leipsic, say you?—both Hoél and Gildas will be there.” 
And she added in a low weary voice, “ We had a letter from Gildas 
last week, and he has been three times under fire without so much 
as a scratch ora burn. He has seen the Emperor quite close, and 
he says he is looking very old. Hoél, too, is well... Ah God, if my 
cousin Rohan were with them as he might have been, happy and 
well and strong, fighting for the Emperor !” 

As she spoke her tears burst forth again, and Mother Gwenfern 
answered her with a bitter wail. Yes, this doubtless was the bitterest 
of all: the feeling that Rohan had been madly flying from a mere 
phantom, and that, had he quietly accepted his fate, he would still 
have been living honoured and happy, like Hoél and Gildas. By 
doing his duty and becoming a brave soldier, he would have avoided 
all that series of troubles and sins which had been the consequence 
of his resistance. Blood he might have shed, but only the blood of 
enemies ; which, as all good patriots knew, would have been of small 
consequence! It was not for simple women like these to grasp the 
sublime truth that all men are brothers, and that even staunch 
patriots may wear the livery of Cain. 


Night came on, black and stormy. The wind, which had fallen 
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during the day, rose again, and heavens and seas were blindly blent 
together. In the cottage, which quaked with every blast and 
cowered before the fierce torrents of rain, Marcelle still lingered, 
having sent word home that she would not return that night. 

The turf fire had burnt nearly out, and the only light in the hut 
was cast from a miserable lamp which swung to the rafters. Side by 
side, now speaking in whispers, now silent, the women sat on the 
rude form before the fire ; feeling all the world against them, heart- 
broken, soul-stricken, listening to the elements that raved without 
and echoed the hopeless wail of their own weary lives. Suddenly, 
above the roaring of the wind and the beating of the rain, they heard 
a sound without—something tapping at the pane. 

Marcelle rose up and listened. The sound was repeated, and fol- 
lowed by a low knocking at the door, the latch of which was secured 
for the night. 

“ Open !” cried a voice without. 

Something in the sound woke a wild answer in their hearts. The 
mother rose to her feet, white as death; Marcelle tottered to the 
door and threw it open; and silently, swiftly, crouching like some 
hunted animal, a man crept in. 

There was no need for one look, for one word, of recognition ; 
swift as an electric flash the recognition came, in one mad leaping of 
the heart ; and before they could grasp his hand or gaze into his 
face they knew it was he—the one creature they held dearest in the 
world. 

Rapidly, with her characteristic presence of mind, Marcelle secured 
the door ; then, while Rohan ran shivering across to the nearly ex- 
tinguished fire, she carefully drew the curtain of the window, closing 
all view from without. It was a terrible moment. Then, too excited 
to speak, the women stood gazing with affrighted eyes at the new 
comer. Ragged and half naked, soaking and dripping, with his 
wild hair falling over his shoulders, and a beard of many weeks’ 
growth covering his face, he stood, or rather crouched, before them, 
with his eyes on theirs. 

Certainly the dark heavens that night did not look down on any 
creature more pitiable ; and most pitiable of all was the white light 
upon his face, the dull dead fire that burned in his eyes. 

With no word or sign of greeting he gazed round him ; then, 
pointing with his hand, he cried, hoarsely— 

“ Bread |” 

Now for the first time they remembered that he was starving, and 
knew that the mad light in his face was the light of famine. Swiftly 
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without a word, Marcelle brought out food and placed it before him ; 
he seized it fiercely, and devoured it like a wild beast. Then the 
mother’s heart broke to see him eat. Kneeling by his side, while he 
was eagerly clutching food with his right hand, she took the other 
hand and covered it with kisses. 

““O my son, my son!” she sobbed. 

He did not seem to heed; all his faculties seemed absorbed in 
seeking sustenance, and his eyes only moved this way and that like 
a hungry hound’s. When Marcelle brought brandy and placed it 
before him—he drank ; then, and not till then, his eyes fell on hers 
with some sort of recognition, and he said in a hard and hollow 
voice— 

“Ts it thou, Marcelle ?” 

She did not reply, but her eyes were blind with tears; then he 
laughed vacantly, and looked down at his mother. 

“T was starving, and soI came; they are busy up there, and they 
will not follow; but if they do, I am ready. You have heard of 
Pipriac; the old fool has got his deserts, that is all! What a 
night !” 

There was something in his tone so reckless, so distraught, that they 
almost shrank away from him, and ever and anon he gave a low 
mindless laugh, very painful to hear. Presently he gazed again at 
Marcelle, saying— 

“You keep your good looks, little one; ah, but you have never 
known what it is to starve! But for the starvation, look you, it 
would all have been a good joke. See, I am worn to the bone—I 
have no flesh left—if you met me out of doors you would say I was 
a ghost. How you look at me! I frighten you, and no wonder, 
Marcelle Derval. Ah, God! you are afraid !” 

** No, Rohan, I am not afraid !” answered the girl, sobbing. 

For a moment or two he looked fixedly at her, then his breast 
heaved painfully, and he held his hand upon his heart. 

“Tell me then,” he cried quickly, “why do you look at me like 
that? Do you hate me? Mother of God, answer! Do you hate 
me, now ?” 

“No, no !—God help you, Rohan !” 

And she sank, still sobbing, at his feet; and while the widow 
grasped one hand, she held the other, resting her head upon his 
knee. He sat spell-bound, like one between sleep and waking, 
while his frame was shaken with the sobs of his mother and his 
beloved. Suddenly he snatched his hands away. 

“You are mad, I think, you women ; you do not know what you 
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are touching; you do not know whom you are embracing. God 
and man are against me, for I am a murderer, and for murderers 
there is no mercy. Look you, I have killed Pipriac, who was my 
father’s friend. Ah, if you had seen—it was horrible! The rock 
crushed in his breast like a crab’s shell, and in a moment he was 
dead—old Pipriac whom my father loved !” 

Their answer was a low wail, but they only clung the closer to 
him, and both his hands were wet with tears. His own soul was 
shaken, and his feverish eyes grew dim and moist. Reaching out 
his trembling arms, he drew the women to him with a low heart. 
broken cry. 

“Mother! Marcelle! You do not hate me, you are not 
afraid ?” 

They looked up into his face, and their features shone with that 
love which passeth understanding. The old worn woman and the 
pale beautiful girl alike looked up with the same passionate yearning, 
holding him the dearer for his sorrows, even for his sins. His eyes 
lingered most on the countenance of Marcelle ; Aer devotion was an 
unexpected revelation. Then across his brain flashed the memory of 
all the happy past, and hiding his face in his hands, he sobbed like a 
child, but almost without tears—for tears his famished heart was 
too dry. 

Suddenly, while they watched him in awe and pain, his attitude 
changed, and he sprang wildly to his feet, listening with that fierce 
look upon his face which they at first had feared so much. Despite 
the sound of wind and rain, his quick ear had detected footfalls on 
the shingle without the cottage. 

Before they could say another word a knock came to the 
door. 

“Put out the light!” whispered Marcelle; and in a moment 
Rohan had extinguished the swinging lamp, which, indeed, had 
almost burnt out already. The cottage was now quite dark ; 
and while Rohan, crawling stealthily across the floor, concealed him- 
self in the blackest corner of the chamber, Marcelle crossed over to 
the door. 

“ Within there !” cried a voice. “ Answer, Isay! Will you keep 
a good Christian dripping here all night like a drowned rat?” 

“ You cannot enter,” said Marcelle ; “ it is too late, and we are 
abed.” 

The answer was a heavy blow on the door, which was only secured 
by a frail latch. 
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“TI know your voice, Marcelle Derval, and I have come all this 
way to find you out. I have news to tell you; so openat once. It 
is I, Mikel Grallon !” 

** Whoever you are, go away!” answered Marcelle in agony. 

“ Go away? NotI, till I have seen and spoken with you. Open 
the door, or I will break it open—Ah!” 

As he spoke, the man dealt heavy blows upon the frail woodwork, 
and suddenly, before Marcelle could interfere, the latch yielded, and 
the door, to which there was no bolt, flew open. Mother Gwenfern 
uttered a scream, whilé amid a roar of wind and a shower of rain, 
Mikel Grallon entered in. But white as death Marcelle blocked up 
the entrance, and when the man’s heavy form fell against her, pushed 
it fiercely back. 

“ What brings you here at this time, Mikel Grallon?” she 
demanded. “Stand still—you shall not pass another step. Ah, 
that Alain, or Jannick, or even my uncle were here, you would not 
dare! Begone, or I shall strike you, though I am only a 
girl.” 

The reply was an imbecile laugh; and now for the first time 
Marcelle perceived that Grallon was under the influence of strong 
drink. His usually subdued and deliberate air was exchanged for 
one of impudent audacity, and his voice was insolent, threatening, 
and devil-may-care. 

“ Strike me!” he cried huskily ; “I do not think your little hand 
will hurt much ; but I know you do not mean it—it is only the way 
of you women. Ah, my little Marcelle, you and I understand each 
other, and it is all settled ; it is all settled, and your uncle is pleased. 
Now that that coward of a cousin is done for, you will listen to reason 
—will you not, Marcelle Grallon? Ah yes, for Marcelle Grallon 
sounds prettier than Marcelle Derval.” 

Leering tipsily, he advanced, and before she could resist had thrown 
his arms around her ; she struggled in his hold, and struck him with 
her clenched hand upon the face, but he only laughed. Strange to say, 
she uttered no cry. Her heart was too full of terror lest Rohan, 
whom she knew to be listening, should betray himself or be dis- 
covered. 

“ Let me go!” she said in a low intense voice. ‘“ In God’s name, 
let me go!” 

So saying, with a powerful effort, she shook herself free, while 
Grallon staggered forward into the centre of the room. Recovering 
himself with a fierce oath, he found himself face to face with Mother 
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Gwenfern, who, with wild skeleton frame and gleaming eyes, stood 
before him like some weary ghost. 

“* Aha, you are there, mother!” he cried as his eyes fell upon her. 
** Well, I suppose you have heard all the news, and you know now 
what to think of your wretch of a son. He has killed a man, and 
when he is caught, which will be soon, he will be tortured like a dog. 
This is your reward for bringing cowards into the world, old woman ; 
I am sorry for you, but it is you that are to blame.” 

“Silence, Mikel Grallon!” said Marcelle, still terror stricken ; 
“ silence, and go away. For the love of God go away this night, and 
leave us in peace.” 

She had come quite close to him as she spoke, and he again reached 
out his arms and seized her with a laugh. 

“T have come down to fetch you back,” he said, “for you shall 
not sleep under this roof. As sure as you will be Marcelle Grallon 
you shall not stay; the home of a chouan and a coward is no place 
for you, and Mother Gwenfern knows that as well as I know it. Do 
not be obstinate, or I shali be angry—I who adore you. Ah! you 
may struggle, but I have you fast.” 

His arms were around her, and his hot an was pressed close to 
hers, when suddenly a hand interposed, and seizing Grallon by the 
throat with terrific grip, choked him off. It was the work of a 
moment ; and Grallon, looking up in stupefaction, found himself in 
the hold of a man who was gazing down upon him with eyes of 
murderous rage. Then his blood went cold with terror, for even in 
the dimness of the room he recognised Rohan Gwenfern. 

“Help! the deserter! help!” he gasped out; but one iron hand 
was on his throat, and another was uplifted to smite and bruise him 
down. 

“Silence !” said Rohan, while the wretch groaned half strangled ; 
then he said in a lower, more intense voice, ‘‘I have you now, Mikel 
Grallon. If you knowa prayer say it quickly, for I mean to kill you. 
Ah, wretch! to you I owe so much that I have suffered ; you have 
hunted me down like a dog, you have driven me mad with hunger 
and cold, but now it ismy turn. Pipriac is dead, but you are more 
guilty than Pipriac, and you shall follow him to-night.” 

Grallon struggled and gasped for breath ; sober now through sheer 
excess of terror, he glared up at his captor and writhed in vain to 
set himself free. It would doubtless have gone ill with him, had not 
the two women interfered and called in agonised tones upon Rohan 
not to take his life. The sound of their beseeching voices seemed 
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to allay the fury in Rohan’s breast and to call him to a sense of his 
own danger. He threw off Grallon, and made a movement as if to 
approach the door. , 

At this juncture Grallon, finding himself free, and seeing Rohan 
about to escape, had the indiscretion to interfere once more. 

“‘ Help !—the deserter !—help !” he shrieked in a loud voice. 

Before he could repeat the alarm Rohan had turned again upon 
him, uplifted him in his powerful arms, and dashed him down with 
great force upon the hard earthen floor, where he lay senseless 
as if dead. Then Rohan, with one last wild look at his mother and 
Marcelle, passed out through the door and disappeared into the 
night. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. JoHN HaMpDEN favours me with a letter consequent upon my 
note of last month touching his theory of the flatness and immobility 
of the earth. I cannot call it a reply, because he does not conde- 
scend to take any notice of the fact, which I mentioned in proof of 
the rotundity of the world, that if a traveller journeys in an easterly 
or a westerly direction till he arrives at his starting point it is a long 
journey of some twenty-four thousand miles if he keeps from first to 
last in the heat of the tropics, and a shorter journey in proportion as 
it is a colder journey, whether the voyage is made on the north or on 
the south side of the equator. My argument is that if the earth is a 
plane, bounded so far as the possibility of human exploration goes 
by impassable barriers of ice, the largest possible circuit the traveller 
can take is also the coldest possible circuit : and this is contrary to 
experience. I did not expect Mr. Hampden to take any trouble 
over my merely amateur reference to the problem which he discusses 
with so much fierceness ; but since he has not disdained to write to 
me on the subject of my paragraph I think he might have pointed out 
the fallacy in my illustration. Instead of doing so this is what he says 
politely :— 

Pray do not expose yourself and your want of common sense by talking about 

* arguments.” I want facts—palpable, proveable facts. What have arguments 
to do with simple measurements ? 
I imagine that every demonstration whatever is made up partly of 
facts and partly of arguments. I laboured under the impression that 
I had stated a simple and well-known fact when I pointed out that 
the man who travels in the direction in which the sunlight travels 
makes the largest possible circuit if his whole voyage is a very hot 
one, and the smallest possible if his journey is a very cold one. This 
fact appears to me to be incompatible with the plane earth theory. 
Instead of kindly pointing out the weak place in this little fact and 
inference, Mr. Hampden asks with some impetuosity— 

Where is my antagonist ? Bring him forward if you know where to find him. 
I complain that I have now but a set of dastardly cowards to deal with, who dare 
not come forward as defenders of the “ arguments” of my opponents. Where are 


these arguments? The entire system rests on the ifse dixit of some one who 
has never attempted to argue on the subject... . I assert and affirm that a 
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globular sphere must have a curvature somewhere upon its surface ; this curvature 
has never yet been discovered. . . It is a matter of measurement, and not of 
argument. Do pray bear this in mind, I can show a thousand miles of flat ; 
can you show ten miles of a curve? 
If Mr. Hampden can really show a thousand miles of flat he will 
prove his case, and there need be no more of the “argument” to 
which he seems to have so much aversion. He sends me a pamphlet 
by Mr. William Carpenter dealing with Mr. J. Norman Lockyer’s 
demonstration of the curvature of the earth by the fact that the hull 
of a ship at sea becomes invisible while the masts can still be seen— 
for Mr. Carpenter, it appears, is a believer in the plane earth theory ; 
and Mr. Hampden asks :— 

Why don’t you call upon Mr. Lockyer to defend himself from the attacks made 
upon him in this pamphlet ? 
I have read the pamphlet, and I do not see that it in any way 
confutes Mr. Lockyer’s demonstration. Mr. Carpenter attempts to 
account for the first disappearance of the hull of the vessel by 
stating that it is a law of eyesight that the surface of earth and sea 
appears to rise to the level of sight. But if that is so, what becomes 
of that part of the surface of the sea which washes the hull of the 
vessel? Why should that portion be hidden by the intervening 
surface? I have read a good deal of Mr. Hampden’s writing as well 
as that of Mr. Carpenter, and nowhere have I found the slightest 
valid explanation, on the plane earth theory, of the apparent dis- 
appearance of the hull of the vessel before the masts are lost to 
sight. 





Last month I quoted, from a MS. sent me by Mr. Muddock, some 
legends of the Azores which struck me as being in character curiously 
like the Bushman traditions on which I introduced some gossip a 
month or two before. Turning back this month to Mr. Muddock’s 
memoranda, I find some interesting traditions of another sort, fantastic 
enough in themselves, but yet accepted, apparently, as indubitable 
history by the devout Roman Catholic inhabitants. Here is one of 
them, called the Legend of the Furnas :— 

The Valley of the Furnas (or caverns) is situated at the eastern end of the Island 
of St. Michael’s. It abounds in some of the wildest and most romantic scenery. 
But its greatest wonders are the boiling springs which arise in all parts. Ina 
small cavern at the foot of a fantastic rock covered with sulphur and dark slate- 
coloured mud is the Bocco d’Inferno. Nothing more weird or awful could be 
found in any part of the world. It is the entrance to a crater, and here the 
scalding lavatic mud is pumped out, and falls back again into the hollow with a 
terrible noise, while immense volumes of sulphurous vapour ascend into the air. 
One may stand so close to this place as to be splashed with the mud, and may 
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feel the earth tremble beneath his feet, while the cavern spits and fumes and the 
little pool of mud boils terrifically. It appears that in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century a convent was situated in the Valley of the Furnas, and during 
a festa the villagers were singing and dancing near the convent. One of the 
women went out to draw some water from a spring that had hitherto been noted 
for its purity and coolness, But what was her astonishment and terror to find 
now that the water was so hot as to scald her hands. Rushing back to the 
dancers, she called wildly on them to stop their festivities, as the Day of Judgment 
had come. But the people only laughed at her, and said ‘* You are not God to 
tell us of Judgment.” And so they continued their sports, The terrified woman 
next appealed to the friars, and when one of them went with her to the spot 
flames were bursting forth from the place where the water had issued. But as 
the friar carried the crucifix, and held it above the woman, the flames did not 
harm her. She hurried back to try and persuade her friends to fly, but they 
decided to continue their revels, for they had all drunk much wine and were 
careless, and so the woman went by herself. A little while afterwards the sky 
was darkened. There was a terrific eruption, and Satan was seen to rise in a 
column of fire. All the houses were destroyed, and many of the inhabitants were 
killed. When the eruption ceased those of the people who had been fortunate 
enough to escape from the valley sorrowfully returned to search for their lost 
household treasures. They found that from what had once been the beautiful 
spring boiling hot mud was being forced up, and so they named the place the 
Bocco d’ Inferno, that it might ever serve to remind them of their sins. 


There are old stories of this kind connected with natural wonders 
and extraordinary events everywhere, but nowhere can they be so 
profitably studied as in a country like these Western Isles, where 
medizval civilisation is crystallised, and where the peasantry repeat 
such legends in perfect good faith, as if they were telling you what 
happened yesterday in the presence of abundant living witnesses. A 
day will come, perhaps, when primitive and antiquated states of 
human intelligence can only be speculated upon as phenomena 
which have gone out of the range of human observation ; but that day 
is not yet, and the Anthropological Society might find it worth the 
trouble to make a more searching analytical examination of psycho- 
logical phenomena on the Azores than was possible to Mr. Muddock 
in his brief stay at St. Michael’s. From fables and theological legends 
I will turn to pure romance. This is a very good story illustrating 
the marvellous vicissitudes possible in the times not long after those 
islands were first peopled by pious Portuguese colonists. It is the 
Romance of San Miguel :— 


Several centuries ago a young and beautiful maiden was one day walking on 
the northern coast of the island of St. Michael when she was suddenly surprised 
by a band of Moorish pirates, who made her a prisoner and carried her off to 
Africa. There she was sold into slavery, and after a time resold and taken by 
her new master through Arabia and into Persia. After many troubles she was 
at length taken to a town in Western China, and remained there in bondage. In 
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her highland home of St. Michael this maiden had been betrothed, and after her 
captivity her lover fell into the deepest despair, and thinking to deaden his 
sorrows in a reckless life he became a soldier. In a little while he was sent to 
Goa in India, and here he gave himself up to the wildest excesses. But at length 
a change came over him, and repenting of his sins he left the army and becamea 
Jesuit priest. In this capacity he was sent on a mission to Thibet, and one day 
while in a little town on the borders of China he was taken suddenly and dan- 
gerously ill. For a long time he suffered intense agony, but no one could under- 
stand his language. At last it was suggested that the unknown tongue resembled 
that spoken by a slave who had been brought to the town many years previously. 
The slave still dwelt there, and so the people brought her to the bed of the dying 
man, She was an old and decrepid woman, but in the stricken priest her 
woman’s heart enabled her to recognise her long lost lover. Then she threw up 
her arms and cried ‘‘ José, my beloved, God is good, for He has permitted us to 
meet once again.” The priest turned his dying eyes on the withered face of the 
speaker, and in a little while his dazed brain comprehended that the idol of his 
youth stood before him, He pressed his parched lips to her forehead and mur- 
mured, ‘“ Katrina, darling, we will never part more.” Then the lovers were very 
still, and when the astonished onlookers touched them it was found that they 
were dead. They were buried in one grave, and soon afterwards a very large and 
beautiful rose tree was seen to be growing over the grave; and among the 
branches of the tree two bulbuls came to dwell.. And as the people listen to the 
songs of the beautiful birds they say that it is the souls of the lovers that 
sing. 





A REGULAR reader of these pages of Table Talk adds one more 
to those notable coincidences in literature ot which my correspon- 
dents sent me so many a few months ago. In John Webster’s 
tragedy of “The White ,Devil” occurs the following passage on 
natural death :— 

O, thou soft natural death, that art joint twin 
To sweetest slumber; no rough-bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure ; the dull owl 


Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion. 


Place this side by side with the following lines from Lord Lytton’s 
“ Last Words ” :— 


I shall sleep into death; night sleeps; the hoarse wolf howls not near ; 
No dull owl beats the casement; and no rough-bearded star 
Stares on my mild departure from yon dark window bar. 


In quoting parallel passages from time to time I have not cared to 
run too easily to the conclusion that the second in point of time 
would not have been written had the author not seen the first ; but 
here the images are so unusual in form, and they follow each other in 
such close relationship, that it is difficult to arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that Lord Lytton’s thoughts on death are a reproduction 
of Webster's apostrophe. It is interesting to note that while the one 
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passage is little more than a paraphrase of the, other the widely 
different characteristics of the two authors respectively find distinct 
expression in the one and the other. In Webster’s words we see 
something of the “supernumerary horrors” with which his work has 
been said to be charged, and are reminded of that “intenseness of 
feeling” which according to Charles Lamb “seems to resolve itself 
into the elements which it contemplates” in the play of “ The White 
Devil.” Somehow even while declaring their absence Webster sug- 
gests the presence of the hoarse wolf, the beating of the owl against 
the casement, the staring of the rough-bearded comet : but the very 
tone of Lord Lytton’s muse gives assurance and comfort of the 
absence of these horrors. In Webster's mind thoughts of terror 
intrude upon the picture to which no terror belongs ; in Lytton’s 
picture the ruling feeling is one of comfort and peace enhanced by 
the absence of horrors that might have been there. Webster’s tragedy 
was put upon the stage (and failed) about two hundred years before 
the appearance of Lord Lytton’s “ Last Words.” Here is a charm- 
ing example of the fine pathetic texture of the work in “The White 
Devil” :— 

I found them winding of Marcello’s corse, 

And there is such a solemn melody 

’Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies 

Such as old grandames watching by the dead 

Were wont to outwear the nights with ; that, believe me, 

I had no eyes to guide me forth the room, 

They were so o’ercharged with water. 
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